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HowarpbD PyLeE 


The above photograph was taken of the artist in his studio in Wilming- 
ton, by Cyrus Rumford, about 1897, and was presented to the Historical 
Society of Delaware by Mr. Andrew Wyeth. The painting on the easel is 
“The Evacuation of Charlestown by the British, December 14, 1782,’ one 
of his illustrations for Henry C. Lodge’s The Story of the Revolution, which 
was published in both book form (New York, 1898) and as a serial in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine (1898). This painting is now owned by the Wilmington 


Society of the Fine Arts. 
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WILMINGTON STREET SCENE, BY N. C. WYETH 


This pen and ink drawing by Wyeth of a rainy day in Wilmington, 
made while he was a student in the Howard Pyle School of Art, is one among 
many sketches in the collection of his manuscript letters, which are in the 
possession of Mrs. N. C. Wyeth, and is reproduced here with her permission. 


The Howard Pyle School 
Of Art 


By DUDLEY LUNT* 


My most vivid recollection of Howard Pyle was gained during 
the first five minutes I knew him. He stood with his back to the 
blazing and crackling logs in his studio fireplace, his legs apart, his 
arms akimbo. His towering figure seemed to lift to greater heights 
with the swiftly ascending smoke and sparks from the hearth behind 


him. 


N.C. Wyeth, 1933 


renowned throughout the land as the center of produc- 

tion of the illustrative art. In both quality and quantity 
her output was prodigious—a phenomenon that was due en- 
tirely to the zeal of the Quaker artist, Howard Pyle. His 
unique school of art was approaching its zenith. At this 
school there arrived in the fall of 1902 from a Massachusetts 
farm an untutored boy of twenty, Newell Convers Wyeth. 
Favored with a vast physique and an elemental vitality, he 


AN: the turn of the century Wilmington, Delaware, was 


*Dudley Lunt, a member of the Delaware Bar, is the author of The Bownds of 
Delaware (1947), the second chapter of which appeared originally in the March, 1947, 
issue of Delaware History. His present paper is a chapter from a proposed biography 


of N. C. Wyeth. 
“The Howard Pyle School of Art,” Copyright, 1953, Dudley Lunt. 
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was seeking in the felicitous phrase, which so often betrayed 
his New England heritage, “experiences worth owning.” The 
daily thrust and repulse of his work and life in the Howard 
Pyle School of Art he recorded in a voluminous correspond- 
ence with his family. Carefully preserved and bound by his 
mother and now the cherished possession of his widow, these 
letters are the basis of this paper. 


Grateful acknowledgement is due and is hereby made 
for the use of this correspondence and the accompanying 
sketches to Mrs. N. C. Wyeth and to Andrew Wyeth who 
bears the torch so proudly held high by his father. 


Wyeth’s train was three quarters of an hour late. Dusk 
had fallen over Wilmington when he stepped to the platform 
of the old P. B. and W. station on Front Street in the evening 
of a late October day in 1902. Within the week he had entered 
his twentieth year at the farm on the banks of the Charles 
River at Needham. In his mother’s mind he had left home 
for good. “Not so,” he would soon write to her, “only for 
a few months then home for all summer and probably next 
winter.” His mother was right and he was wrong. Before 
him unrevealed lay the pattern of his future—an expanse of 


forty-three years of creative life and work in the valley of 
the Brandywine. 


At five-thirty the next morning he is already abroad in 
the sharp and keen air to look around. Also there are letters 
to write—to his mother, his grandmother, and to his three 
brothers, the youngest of whom he cautions to clean his teeth 
“or they'll get rusty.” Wilmington strikes him as being very 
pretty. Yet “the city is quaint as you said and now while I 
am writing this the sidewalks are lined with ‘white’ ladies 
and ‘colored’ ones also washing their front steps and side- 
walks.” 


Mingling with his new impressions, thoughts of home 
rise strong in his mind. Every detail of the life on the 
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Charles River farm is of interest—the chores, the crops, the 
orchard, and particularly the animals. He hankers for news 
of Bud, his pony, and he sends to her a message of cheer. 
And what about his pet crow, Jim? Are all the other animals 
well? Has the pig been killed yet? They are to let him know 
when the ice forms on the Charles and of the first fall of 
snow. And he writes, “It seems as if I’d read a book very, 
very, interestingly told of a boy’s life in the country and it 
had impressed me greatly.” 


This blue and gold October day was one that Wyeth 
long remembered. Later in the morning he went to Howard 
Pyle’s studio on Franklin Street. The air was fragrant with 
the pungent smell of burning hickory in the fireplace before 
which Pyle stood. A generation later he would recall his 
most vivid recollection of the man to whom he was to look 
as master and mentor for half a decade. There were words 
of good welcome and kindly encouragement to this ambitious 
and impressionable youth. To his joy he heard that his work 
was very practical and looked promising. His immediate 
impression he poured into a letter home: “Mr. Pyle is about 
six foot three inches . . . heavy square jaw and very wide be- 
tween the eyes. One of the most pleasant men I ever met. 
He is stern but open hearted .... Just think, me seeing 
Pyle himself and his original work!” 


This last remark of Wyeth’s contains a good bit by way 
of implication. At this juncture Howard Pyle was at the 
peak of his powers as an illustrator. A quarter century had 
passed since his drawings, striking a new and fresh note, had 
first appeared in 1876 in the old Scrsbner’s Monthly. His 
work soon became nationally known and with good reason. 
All the modern gadgets for popular diversion, the automobile, 
motion pictures, the radio, and television, were nonexistent. 
In this sphere of popular entertainment and instruction, the 
monthly periodical was supreme, and the turn of the century 


was its heyday. 
Thus, quite apart from young Wyeth’s interest in art, 
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it was in the order of things that he should be thoroughly 
familiar with Howard Pyle’s published work. And hence his 
exclamation about his original works. In his quarter century 
of experience, Pyle had illustrated both fiction and articles, 
in twenty-five periodicals, as well as his fantasies and fairy 
tales for children. Of these, six bore the name Harper in their 
titles. Also in addition to Scribner's Monthly, there was 
St. Nicholas, The Century Magazine, McClure’s Magazine, 
and others then universally known and now defunct. Here 
was ever expanding scope for his skillfully sketched black and 
whites, picturing pirates and buccaneers, his unforgettable de- 
piction of Colonial and Revolutionary events and figures, 
and the medieval scenes, which he so imaginatively conceived. 
And all these drawn with an honest fidelity to detail and incom- 
parable artistry. 


Then, too, there were his own publications. The Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood, which appeared in 1883, the 
year after Wyeth’s birth, had given him an international repu- 
tation. It had been followed in quick succession by Pepper 
and Salt, The Wonder Clock, Otto of the Silver Hand, and 
The Garden Behind the Moon. He was already at work on, 
and there would appear while Wyeth was with him, the 
greater part of his Arthurian legends. The life, the vigor, and 
the exuberance of his work had completely eclipsed the weep- 
ing willows of the past. Aided by the constantly improving 
techniques of reproduction he had ushered in what has aptly 
been called the golden age of American illustration. 


Howard Pyle’s experience had furnished a pragmatic 
test of his theory that illustration was a proper training ground 
for the painter. His murals and easel paintings were coming 
into wide demand. Now within the last ten years, he Had 
added teaching to the outlets for his great energies. In this 
field he was supreme. He achieved the peak of the teacher’s 
ambition. “It has been my happy lot,” he wrote, “to establish 
several young lives.” Several years of lectures at the Drexe] 
Institute in Philadelphia had led to the establishment in 1898 
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of summer classes at Chadds Ford. Two years later he severed 
his connection with the Institute and from thenceforward his 
school was in Wilmington and at Chadds Ford. 


As Wyeth knew it, the Howard Pyle School of Art was 
unique. There was neither entrance fee*nor tuition charge, 
the only expense being an assessment to cover the use of a 
studio. Of curriculum in the formal sense there was none, but 
of work there was plenty. The relation of Howard Pyle to his 
students, who in a real sense were also his associates, was 
informal to the point of being casual. The affection that was 
thus inspired and the unusual results which were attained 
are comparable only to those attributed to the relationship of 
doctor and student in the medieval university. This school 
lasted until Howard Pyle’s departure for Italy a year before 
his death in rgrt.* 


How had -Wyeth come to be chosen? His friends Clif- 
ford Ashley and Henry Peck, who had been his fellow students 
at the Eric Pape School in Boston, had furnished the occasion. 
The choice was that of Pyle alone. The stress in his selection 
of a student out of the hundreds who applied to him, was in 
his own words, “first of all, imagination; secondly artistic 
ability; thirdly, color and drawing.” ‘Then there were the 
imponderables of personality—youth, intelligence, above all 
earnestness, and a receptiveness to what he had to offer. 


The first step had been the submission of a selection of 
Wyeth’s drawings and paintings. “He appeared to be very 
favorably impressed with them,” was the later report of Henry 
Peck who had been present when Howard Pyle examined 


1. Of Howard Pyle’s stature as mentor and teacher, Wyeth’s letters bear frequent and 
eloquent testimonial. While still ablaze with the excitement of his first meeting, he wrote: 

“T met Mr. Pyle Sat. morning. One of the most pleasant men I ever met. He is 
stern but open hearted. Just think, he built an $8000 studio just for the ‘boys’ as he 
called them. He says, ‘I do this for them because it continually opens up new things 
to me. Besides it keeps me down to simple drawing, which is at the bottom of any- 
body’s success.’ ” 

A year and a half later in this correspondence as the end of Wyeth’s apprenticeship 
is approaching, one comes upon this nugget of appreciation: 

“Mr. Pyle is at the bottom of my present standing and without him I’d have missed 
the biggest part of my life and the thing is something I can’t explain. It can only be 
explained on canvas and T’ll do it — you see.” 
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them. “He said they were very promising. He liked the ‘go’ 
there was to them.” Nearly half a century later Stanley 
Arthurs recalled his own impression as an older student: 


He looked like a genuine product. Here was vast strength and the 
great rugged promfte of his undeveloped mind that just bubbled with 
ideas for creative expression. You could not be negative about Wyeth. 
He inspired your confidence. 


And so it came to pass. Wyeth soon learned where he 
stood. He was to do whatever work he chose and then show it 
to Mr. Pyle. Once a week he was to attend the composition 
lecture. He was not a member of the regular class; that was 
to come later. In short, he was on trial. 


Directly, he set about establishing himself in a studio. 
In the lower part of town, just off Market Street on Third, 
Philip Hoyt was installed in an old photographic studio. 
Wyeth joined him. Hoyt was a Vermont Yankee and in short 
order he and Wyeth became firm friends. Pyle had told him 
that he could get him an easel for one half the going price of 
twenty-five dollars. 


“Dont ye dew it! Make it,” says Hoyt when he hears 
of this. The upshot is that Wyeth buys Hoyt’s easel for $5.50, 
and the latter proceeds to construct another one for himself, 
realizing a profit thereby of a dollar and a half. The figures 
are an index to Wyeth’s personal economy at the turn of the 
century. His share of the studio rent is one dollar a week, his 
room cost him two dollars and his board, four. Thus his basic 
expense would not come to more than thirty dollars a month, 
an almost incredible contrast with the economy of his last days 
in 1945. 

That first week he was far too busy to be homesick. That 
would hit him in full measure later, to occur and recur again 
and again. For the moment he was brimful of reaction to his 
new surroundings and companions. Those connected with the 
school numbered thirty odd, all save one of them older than 
he: “the finest set of fellows I ever met,” he wrote home. 
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“All six footers but Ashley and as ‘clean’ a set of fellows 
(Pyle said this) as ever lived.” On Halloween 
he joined with the fellows in the costume 
parade, which was traditional in Wilmington. 
He related that he was “rigged up in one of 
Hoyt’s farmer costumes with cow hides. Had 
a great old time.” Beside this phrase in his 
letter is a little sketch of himself in costume. 


The next day he went out to Chadds Ford. 
The occasion was to attend his first composition 
lecture. Here, near the site where John Chads 
in pre-Revolutionary days had maintained a 
ferry across the Brandywine River, there had 
taken place the bat- 
tle which preceded 
the awful winter at 
Valley Forge.?- In 
this historic setting 
Howard Pyle had 
his summer home 
not far from Lafay- 
ette’s headquarters. 
Across the road was 
the old grist mill, 
then converted and 
used as a studio vy 
his students. In later years Wyeth himself was to come to 
establish his own home and studio on a hillside overlooking 


this valley. 


The New England boy remarked that all the houses were 
constructed of stone or brick, yet there was not a stone wall 
to be seen and all the fences were “like this.” Then followed 
his sketch of the zig-zag chestnut rail fence so familiar in 
the Pennsylvania countryside. He particularly noted that 

2. The license for the ferry shows the contemporary spelling of the name to have 


been Chads. J. Smith Futhey and Gilbert Cope, History of Ohester Cownty, Pennsyl- 
vania ... (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 357. 
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the trees were still green. In the house occupied by his fellow 
students a hearty welcome greeted him. 


Every fire place had a roaring fire in it which was certainly cheer- 
ful. 


After partaking of a lunch put up by Mrs. Simpers (our grubber) 
we straggled along toward Mr. Pyle’s house about a mile distant. Reach- 
ing the house we walked around the spacious porch (an old colonial man- 
sion at one time Washington’s headquarters; its situated on the Brandy- 
wine River). We saw through the high windows, a sight which impressed 
me much. There was Mr. Pyle reading, his face of great character in- 
tently bent on a book and flocked around the rest of the table were five 
of his children reading or drawing and on one side Mrs. Pyle with the 
youngest child in her lap and at her feet a cat and dog asleep.® 


Of all the aspects of Howard Pyle’s instruction, it was 
the composition class which left the greatest impression upon 
his students. The idea was a simple one. Each student pre- 
pared a sketch or composition based upon an original idea 
and executed without a model. At the lecture these were all 
produced. Then Howard Pyle discussed, criticized, praised, 
and evaluated the work of each in his turn. Convers Wyeth 
was completely captivated. He wrote to his mother: ‘The 
composition lecture lasted 2 hours and it opened my eyes 
more than any talk I ever heard.” 


As to his own composition—a load of hay stuck in the 
marsh, the horses urged by the men, one of them at the wheel 
and the horses pulling their utmost—‘‘Pyle I am glad to say 
mentioned the fact that the action was good. He told me 
the first thing where I had trouble, and what I had in mind 
to do, but did not hold to my first idea. He seems to read 
one’s mind.” 


It was an inspiriting experience. The few words about 
the action in his little sketch reached home like the subtle 
thrust of a dagger. Soon he is writing, “I strive to get action 


3. The excerpts from the original letters of N. C. Wyeth have been inserted by the 
author without the use in certain instances of the traditional editorial marks of an 
ellipsis to the end that they may appear in more readable form. To the same end 
capitals and punctuation have likewise occasionally been added. ; 
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and that seems to take.” In his letters he gives his parents 
thumbnail descriptions of his later ventures: 


My composition to-day was two boy Indians, naked, cautiously climb- 
ing up over a rock which looked over a deep black hole of water at the 
sharp turn of a winding brook. Everything is dark save two bright glim- 
mers of evening sky which are shown through the dark mysterious woods 
which form the background. One of the Indians has a fish spear uplifted 
ready to dart it into the transparent water upon any trout that happens 
to be lurking there, the other boy by a gesture made by the one with the 
spear is told to “keep back.” 


Here is another: 


The subject appealed to me greatly so hence a “masterpiece.” Sub- 
ject — big burly coon — stripped to the waist — blue jeans turned up, 
barefooted — red silk kerchief around his head and an ugly cutlass in his 
hand. Bully color! 


And again this: 
THE PROPHECY 


An Indian standing on a rock that commands a view of the surround- 
ing country. His pony stands by him, head hung low, unconscious of all 
around him and on the other hand the Indian (a medicine man) intently 
gazing at the huge rolling clouds. I have pictured in these clouds huge 
war horses and warriors racing across the sky just as the Indian sees them. 
I have drawn in great detail the surrounding country with its lakes and 
rivers. Mr. Pyle called it a powerful picture which makes me feel quite 
encouraged. 


In a letter to his brother Stimson, one comes upon this: 


As a mere speck on the vast desert moves a single horseman — his 
mount is tired and nigh exhausted, but he keeps steadily plodding through 
the deep sand, the hot scorching sun mercilessly beating down on his tired 


back. 


A nearer view — the man, an Indian, wears a strained and worried 
expression, now and then shielding his eyes from the fierce rays of the 
sun, piercing across the level and limitless expanse as if in search — yes, 
search for water! ‘The gaunt little pony, his hair matted and snarled 
with sweat and streaked with dust suddenly sniffs the hot dry air — he 
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gains new life and energy, his steps quicken. The Indian’s face simul- 
taneously relaxes its tense expression. 

Beyond in a luminous, transparent shadow of a high bank lurks a 
bracken pool of water, it lies brilliant and clear as fragments of shattered 
glass. ‘They slowly approach it. The Indian drops from his horse and 
heads together,’ they drink deep. 


And the last sentence is my picture. 


Among the letters so carefully cherished by Convers 
Wyeth’s mother is an old envelope. On the back he had 
written a list of addresses, Scribner’s, Century, Harper’s, 
McClure’s, Collier’s, Outing, Delineator, Metropolitan, and 
Everybody’s, together with the name of the art editor of each. 
This scrap of paper evidences his first attempt as a free lance 
artist to go the rounds of the New York editors. The novelty, 
the excitement, his peaks of elation when he got a commission, 
and the black depths of his despair when he came away empty- 
handed, will be familiar to anyone who has ever made the 
attempt as a free lance to market his own wares. For Wyeth 
this quest was ever to be an invigorating and exciting experi- 
ence. ‘Friday I started off to New York,” he writes on one 
occasion, “timid and a total lack of confidence in myself or 
works—I come back joyful, full of hope and a new determina- 
tion to work harder than ever.” 


Within a month of his arrival in Wilmington, he is full 
of assurance. He thinks that “it wont be long before I can 
begin to earn something.” ‘The air about him was full of it. 
Stanley Arthurs and Frank Schoonover, two of the older 
students and others as well, were already well on the way 
toward establishing themselves as illustrators, and Pyle’s work 
of course, went forth in a steady stream. The latter, advising 
him to wait a bit before taking on New York, put in a word 
of restraint with his impetuous pupil. 


Then came the Christmas holiday. For ten glorious 
days he was a carefree boy again at Needham. There was 
skating on the Charles. He skylarked with his brothers, wolf- 
ed down the special dishes prepared by his mother, took long 
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rides on his pony Bud, and renewed acquaintance with Jim, 
his tame crow. Then sfiddealy it was over. 


The end of the year found him in New York after a 
rough night on the old Fall River Line, “The boat simply 
tumbled around.” He went the rounds of the publishers and 
on New Year’s Day a proud postal announces his first com- 
mission. Prophetically it was for a magazine named Success. 
Already he had it well underway. “It represents,” he wrote, 
“a surveyor in the Rocky Mountains surveying in a perilous 
place. He is perched on a jut of rock hanging over a canyon 
of terrible depth.” 


Before this appeared, however, he pulled off a real coup. 
Out of twelve of the Pyle students, ten had tried it and but 
one had been successful. On a trip to Philadelphia in late 
November, Hoyt had introduced him to Guernsey Moore, the 
art editor of the Saturday Evening Post. This contact had 
prompted a line in a letter remarking that “things look very 
promising” and an amusing sketch of Guernsey Moore, who 
had suggested that he submit a sketch for a cover design. 


Shortly after his return to Wilmington early in the year, 
he takes up his sketch; Guernsey Moore was sick, he reported, 
so he “had to see a Mr. Lorimer.” At this juncture of their 
careers, it is obvious that each was an unknown quantity to 
the other. Yet it is fair to add that Wyeth stated that “he 
was the head man and knew what he wanted with my work.” 
In his elation he writes, “The ‘Post’ went wild over my cover. 
The fellows all seemed to be surprised and I am receiving 
congratulations from all sides.” 


The day before Washington’s birthday it was on sale at 
the news stands. Caught at the peak of his pitching, a bucking 
bronco all but unseats his rider, a hell-for-leather cowboy. 
Here was the action Wyeth sought and Howard Pyle praised. 
And it brought forth his first fan letter. Of these Wyeth 
was to receive many, literally thousands, throughout his life. 
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But the first one is always memorable. It was from a fan 
in Chicago and he copied it into a letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Can you furnish me a picture of the ‘Bucking Bronco’ as shown on 
the outside of the cover of the Sat. Eve. Post of the 2/21st. I have seen 
a good many Bucking horses and have thought Remington was the only 
man who could put them on canvas. But since seeing the one referred to, 
I have changed my mind. 


Wyeth gloated: 
“Oh! I tell you, I’m quite a gun!” 


Straightway he responded, asking the stranger’s price. 
But when the answer came— 


“Well,” he wrote, “my Chicago man is a big fake. He 
wanted me to make a picture for a dollar; mind you! | 
immediately tore his letter up.” 


Before the month of February was out, he was off to 
New York again to capitalize on his success. This time the 
gods were indifferent. All that he garnered were promises. 
But in Wilmington a great surprise was in store for him—“a 
pleasant one but of a serious nature,’ was his report. A 
message brought him to Howard Pyle’s home, for an inter- 
view, and at its conclusion he heard these words: 


‘‘Now consult your people and tell them as near as you 
can what I have said. I want you to start in Monday morning 
and from then on you are a member of the Pyle School.” 


In his excitement he writes an almost incoherent account. 
This time the letter is to his father, for there is a catch in 
it: Pyle insists that he abandon all outside work for publish- 
ers. Since the first of the year he had earned nearly a hundred 
dollars and now this means an added burden on the meager 
Wyeth economy. His words gallop on. Pyle says he has 
talent but is lacking in good training and adds that he has 
“great determination which is sure to win.” Wyeth inter- 
polates, “It is only for a year.’ His work is “exceedingly 
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practical” and “in a year or so will be of great value... 
It makes me feel blue to ask you to do so much and me 20 
years old, but art is a thing that has to be studied right to 
achieve anything in the end.” 


The word from Needham reached him by return mail. 
In characteristic answer, his people told him to chart his own 
course. He put in Sunday moving his gear from Hoyt’s studio 
to the one on Franklin Street, and when that job was done 
he was ready to “pitch in with Mr. Pyle tomorrow morning 
at eight.” Soon after, there arrived at the farmhouse in Need- 
ham “as truthful a sketch as I ever painted .. . Its a picture 
of Mr. Pyles studio and a small portion of ours.” 


That week there was a gay occasion and a gala affair, 
a birthday party for Howard Pyle—“‘a corking dinner served 
with wine” for thirty of his students. There were speeches 
and toasts, and Wyeth was toasted as “‘the baby of the class’; 
this he deemed quite an honor. There were gifts: to Howard 
Pyle, a loving cup, presented by his Wilmington pupils on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday, 1903. 


It was a glorious evening. To Wyeth it will be a marked 
point in his life. On his way home he stops beneath each 
street light and removes a button from his lapel. He turns 
it in his fingers. ‘The red initials trimmed with gold glance 
in the gaslight HPSA. 


The lodgings which he shared with Stanley Arthurs and 
Frank Schoonover were congenial. On the side of the hill at 
the corner of Franklin and Seventh streets, their rooms looked 
out over the city to the eastward and across the small park 
to the north. The house was then on the outskirts of town 
and within a couple of blocks to the westward there lay the 
open fields of the countryside. Here on a site now occupied 
by a reservoir, was a tennis court. In the early hours of many 
a morning with but a raw egg and a glass of milk for a founda- 
tion, Wyeth played tennis with his landlady’s daughter. She 
long remembered the bubbling vitality of his spirits, and how 
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of a sudden the silence of the household would be shattered by 
his yell, “Ki Yi Boom,” provoked by the sheer exuberance of 
youth. 


A favorite diversion was a trip to Philadelphia to visit 
the zoo. Starting early with Schoonover or another, they 
would go up the Delaware by boat, thus achieving a savings in 
the fare. Then would follow several hours’ watching and 
sketching the wild animals. ‘We had an elegant time,” he 
would write, “I not only learned something but it varied my 
work and now I can go back tomorrow morning fresh and 
ready to ‘bang out’ something ‘bang up’.” When the circus 
came to town he was up at three and down at the freight yard 
to see the animals unloaded and watch the elephants heave 
the heavy circus wagons around. 


He soon acquired a nickname and thereby hangs a tale. 
It seems that he was in the studio crating a picture for ship- 
ment. His hammer slipped and the contact with his thumb 
was immediate and painful. In that split instant he was vivid- 
ly aware of Pyle’s presence in the doorway. The Quaker 
discipline knew no oaths and the expletive issued forth as 
“Losh!” To all of his early friends he was known from that 
day on to the end as “‘Losh.” 


In the winter there were sleighrides, skiing, and skating 
parties. Wyeth with his bulk and towering strength was a 
famous anchor man in a game of snap-the-whip. He somehow 
acquired a birchbark canoe—“Who said ‘birch bark canoe’ ?” 
he writes, “For heavens sake get it.”—and thus came to know 
every rip and rock in the winding course of the Brandywine. 
Always game for a tramp over the hills, fields, and woods, 
he left a record of walking in two and a quarter hours to 
Chadds Ford, a distance which he estimated to be twelve and 
a half miles from Wilmington. 


The flavor of these student days was caught and appreci- 
ated upon one occasion by a connoisseur. J. H. Chapin, who 
was the art editor of Scribner’s, has left a memorable account 
of a day he spent with the school: 
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After a short interview with Mr. Pyle (this visit was to be with 
the boys) we started for the downtown centre where a luncheon had been 
prepared in my honor. .. . It was so hot that we marched along with our 
coats off... . To me it was a great occasion and I thought that, in spite 
of the heat, wine would be in order if the boys would allow me, as a repre- 
sentative of the house of Scribner, to play the host to that extent. Cham- 
pagne was ordered and ‘presto’ the heat was forgotten. After a jolly 
party we made our way to Herman Wall’s studio (once a barn) happily 
located in an apple orchard. In the shade of the old apple trees we lay 
on our backs in the grass and watched the puffy white clouds drift lazily 
across the ultramarine sky. Here we became better acquainted, telling 
stories and swapping lies. . . . I was escorted to the station by the entire 
company. It was a day never to be forgotten.* 


The workaday side of it was intensive. In keeping with 
his eminently practical nature, Howard Pyle insisted upon 
more than a full day’s work for himself and for those asso- 
ciated with him. At Chadds Ford, Wyeth arose at six, break- 
fasted at six-thirty, and then wrote letters for an hour before he 
was at work in the old grist mill at eight. During the first 
hour any question which he had with regard to his work, he 
was free to discuss with Mr. Pyle who set aside this period 
to that purpose. Then with the “sighing rush of water through 
the ‘wheel’” echoing faintly from below, he worked from 
amodel until noon. After dinner the rest of the day was spent 
on landscapes. Supper was over early to be followed by a 
swim in the Brandywine or a game of 


ball until dark. On Saturdays he was pe 
free to do as he chose, and on Sunday Aye 
mornings there came the two-hour Gre 


composition class and lecture. In ad- 
dition he earned his board by milking (a 
the cows on the farm where he lived. & 


By this time he had advanced if 
rapidly. At the outset Pyle had set Wi 
him to the task of drawing from the j/Y 
cast. By this phrase is meant the exact 
copying of a posed inanimate object 


4, Roger Burlingame, The Making of Many Books (New York, 1946), p. 237. 
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a plaster head, an arm, or a hand, whereby his ability to draw 
and to reproduce light and shade accurately was developed 
and assessed. Wyeth passed through this phase quickly. His 
handling of it had surprised Pyle, and he was advanced to 
facial construction. This he found difficult, “terribly hard 
... Its grind, grind, zrind all the time from early until late.” 


Yet the work had lighter aspects. There was the Pen 
and Ink Club. This met once a week in the evening when 
Howard Pyle joined them all for dinner. Afterwards there 
was a contest; each man made a sketch of whatever idea was 
suggested to his mind by a single word. Pyle judged them 
at the end of the evening, and the winner received his sketch 
as a gift. In the spring of 1903 Convers Wyeth handed -in 
the winning sketch, and a day or so later when he returned 
to Needham on a trip, he was able to surprise his parents 
with an original Howard Pyle. 


The Brandywine country about Chadds’ Ford was 
Wyeth’s first love in his new home. Here his spirit and his 
powers were endlessly refreshed under the open sky in the 
fields, the woods, and along the shores of the stream. To a 
nature such as his, city life, save for short periods of contrast, 
soon became dull, spiritless, and boring. Unrelieved, it drove 
him to apathy and often sank him deep in depression. 


The deep woods! ‘The broad fields! The powerful mountains! The 
huge canopy of sky, that’s all I want. If I could only jump out of all this 
conventional, monotonous shallow life, full of deceit, full of impurity, 
full of nothing .... The hills speak, the trees, rivers and all nature speaks. 
I understand them. 


So runs a midwinter letter written in one of these dark 
moods. 


In sharp contrast is his relation in the first summer at 


Chadds Ford of: 


... taking a most beautiful and charming walk down the Brandy- 
wine meadows and pastures, witnessing the effects of a stunning sunset 
on huge almost primeval willows, oaks and maples... 


i» 
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On our travels we came upon a huge oak overhanging the river with 
a black wood forming a background when in the profound silence-of eve- 
ning a huge white (snowy white) crane rose from the bank as silent as 
death slowly disappearing from sight... . We finally got up and started 
for home across the pasture which was soggy and wet when we suddenly 
heard a roar and a thudding of hoofs and what should we see but a huge 
bull making for us not 20 yards away. We turned and I fell. Harding 
[another student] made across a pond in the pasture going in up to his 
waist. When I finally got on my feet after much difficulty, I also made 
my way across the pond. We 
then sat down and roared at 
the sudden change of our CH 


thoughts immediately before ae ¥ aah re NS 
thinking of the quiet, poetic me - Se aS 
beauty of nature and _ its = 


charms and then running for 
our lives. 


A day or so previous to this Wyeth had had a unique 
experience. It is at once revelatory of the great explosive 
power of his imagination and strangely prophetic of his future 
as a pictorial artist. It began on the Fourth of July. There 
had been a celebration of the type now departed from Amer- 
ican life—cannon crackers, day fireworks, balloons, and so 
forth, in great profusion—which went on all day and more 
than half the night. The fireworks were supplied and the fun 
shared in full measure by Howard Pyle. 


On the day following, a Sunday, at the conclusion of the 
composition lecture, Wyeth was called aside and asked to 
hitch up the span to the carriage. There followed for four 
of them an all-day twenty-five-mile drive with Wyeth handling 
the reins over the country that had seen action during the battle 
of the Brandywine. And out of the wealth of his historical 
lore, Howard Pyle gave them “a vivid description of the battle 
and all the minute details and anecdotes which was the finest 
discourse I ever heard.” 


The denouement comes five days later. Stirred by his 
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brother’s account of a successful trout fishing trip, Wyeth is 
up and off before dawn “my mind full of ‘dreams’ of a fish 
basket lined with cool grape leaves and wet grasses enveloping 
a bounteous catch of bespeckled trout.” He continues: 


This country is much like New Hampshire in miniature, full of 
winding brooks, splashing and sparkling over stones and rocks, winding 
its way into dark mysterious woods, then flowing along with a sombre 
stillness as if resting after its merry dances down the hills; then out of 
these like a burst of enthusiasm continuing through the sunlit fields and 
pastures on its way to the mother stream. 


I had no luck, but did not care in the least as I was attracted more 
and more by the beautiful effects of nature which was made very dramatic 
having been the identical ‘fighting grounds’ on which was fought -the 
‘Battle of Brandywine.’ I would sit for half an hour at a time in some 
beautiful poetic spot which bore the scars of an earthworks thrown up 
by the Americans or ‘Redcoats,’ thinking of the wonderful contrast be- 
tween the bedraggled, ragged, bloodstained soldiers of Washington, and 
the clear, pure, cheerful babbling brook till at last my imagination made 
me almost believe that I could see a Continental soldier laying down be- 
side the brook, drinking of the cool water, the perspiration dripping from 
his tense face, and around his head a soiled, redstained kerchief falling 
half over his eyes. I became so carried away that I got up in search of 
relics which of course was useless, but nevertheless my enthusiasm spurred 
me on to hunt and hunt. 


This is the stuff of which great pictures are made. 


When the summer had rounded into the fall, Wyeth’s 
twenty-first birthday and the anniversary of his coming to 
Wilmington were upon him. A wonderful cake from his 
mother’s kitchen caused “pleasant memories of home which 
are always painfully enjoyable.” ‘This was a time for taking 
stock. Before leaving the Ford, the school had enjoyed what 
Howard Pyle called an “art holiday.” For three weeks no 
work from a model was done. ‘They painted whatever and 
wherever they chose. And soon now he would be at work 
drawing imaginative full figures in the nude. He feels that 
“great help has been derived from my summer’s work. JI 
can grasp subjects better. I know more what I am doing.” 
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Also a bit of money was soon to come in. During his 
summer holiday, when he had spent the month of August in 
Needham, he had taken advantage of his time out of the school 
and had worked upon two commissions. His illustrations 
were soon to appear in Success and in Leslie’s. And so he sat 
down to write his father a long and serious letter. Now that 
he was of age, he wanted him to’consider all further advances 
as loans which he would repay so soon as he was free to con- 
centrate on illustration. In Wyeth, independence and respon- 
sibility were early locked in a fruitful embrace. 


On the day after New Year’s, Wyeth called at the Pyle 
home. He bore in his arms a large, long box, and in the hall 
there emerged from it a great bouquet of gorgeous pinks, a 
gift from his grandfather’s greenhouse in Needham. This 
tribute was a great success. He found them interested in how 
he had spent his vacation and so, he wrote, “colored it to suit 
abit.” - 


The weather that next week was cold and the sleighing 
excellent. Midweek there was casual mention of a projected 
sleighing party. And on Sunday he related that the following 
Sunday he intended going to his own church—“I met a Miss 
Bockius the other day and she being a Unitarian asked me 
to go. I accepted with pleasure.” 


These laconic entries heralded a great event. That sleigh 
ride, a large party in a great big four horse pung, was a memor- 
able occasion. He fell in love, completely and finally. 


Two outstanding facets in Wyeth’s character are instantly 
revealed. It is significant that a year was to pass before any 
further word of this affair appeared in any of his discursive 
letters. This was of concern only to himself and to his future 
wife.’ The other significant aspect is this. Within six weeks 
he wrote to her, not without misgiving, apropos of a meeting, 
a letter beautifully and carefully couched, in which he stakes 


5. The Wilmington Every Evening of April 17, 1906, reports the marriage of Miss 


Garolyn Bockius and Newell Convers Wyeth at the first Unitarian Church on the pre- 


vious evening. 
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out the claim which his work and his art have upon him. That 
evening there was no date. Instead, he prepared for the next 
day’s work. 


Everything dates from the fire now! What I saw, heard and went 
through cannot be told in words. 


The Baltimore fire! Instantaneously Howard Pyle had 
swung into characteristic action. Telephone contact with 
Collier’s had achieved its editor’s enthusiastic approval of 
his suggestion that ten of his students should go to the fire 
as correspondents. Within an hour they were speeding toward 
the stricken city. Soon they saw “the smoke from the fire 
boiling and rolling up over the peaceful and quiet landscape.” 


“This set our enthusiasm so high that we were hardly 
controllable.” His experience and his account of it set Wyeth 
in high relief. Here, he is at his peak, functioning with the 
grace of some superb animal. His unique capacity for absorp- 
tion of the immediate and then its reflection in words or pic- 
ture, is never better displayed. 


We wound our way on in darkness stumbling over-all sorts of mer- 
chandise, clothing, wire, and all sorts of cultch burning and smouldering 
and finally reached a 10 or 12 story building entirely gutted and dripping 
with water. We entered and after much floundering and slipping, reached 
the other side which was open to the centre of the ruin. Ten minutes 
after we left that building . . . the whole thing collapsed which sounded 
like the roar of an explosion from the bowels of the earth. 


The sights I saw from now on! . . . everything aglow, immense 
high walls balancing and swaying like sheets of paper in the stiff wind 
which was continually sweeping over the place, whistling and moaning 
through these Pompeian towers, huge pieces of tin flapping and banging 
on the tops of these towers like the wings of some collosal [sic] bat, while 
all around us were explosions and bursts of green flame darting out from 
under tremendously large piles of bricks, barrels of oil exploding and 
covering acres, hissing and spattering like large serpents when they struck 
water. In the midst of all this “hell” you would see a burst water main 
spouting high in the air and above in all the ruins you could spy myriads 
of gas jets burning and blazing, often blown out but instantaneously light- 
ed by the terrible heat from the stacks of white hot bricks underneath, SEN 


ben 
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We now [after 11 o'clock] had to be very careful in escaping from 
the clutches of the guards as there was a fine for entering, so winding our 
way to the water front we found a skiff and cutting the rope landed safely 
at the lower and quiet part of the city. 


His sketch, and his sketch alone, drawn in an hour’s time 
in ‘“‘an old Jew shoe store,” appeared in Collier’s. In it a cluster 
of firemen atop of a telephone pole are training a stream of 
water into a burning building. 


This adventure had an interesting sequel which, although 
it panned out in anticlimax, clearly illuminates the regard in 
which Howard Pyle viewed his young student. At the end of 
that week he was at dinner with Wyeth. Suddenly he turned 
to him and asked: 


‘Would you care to go to the Russo-Japanese War as a 
correspondent for Colliers?” 


“YT jumped-at the chance like a starving dog at a bone. I 
answered, ‘Yes, by all means.’ ” 


This was on Saturday. On Monday word came that it 
was too late. Another man had already been sent. Wyeth fell 
“back to earth with a thump!” 


Another anniversary was now near at hand, and great 
preparations were under way for Howard Pyle’s birthday 
party. The studios were elaborately decorated with red and 
yellow, black and white bunting, old lanterns and flowers. At 
the appointed hour the toastmaster, Allen True, escorted Mr. 
and Mrs. Pyle to their places. No one else was present and he 
started to make an apology. As he spoke it began. At the far 
end of the studio a red and gold curtain rose into the air, ‘“dis- 
playing a gorgeous gold frame containing a striking living 
resemblance of Robin Hood.” 


The pageant was on. One by one (there were seventeen 
of them), each student posed as a living picture in the frame. 
There were pirates, soldiers, Robin Hood characters, wise 
men, all the favorite Pyle characters. Wyeth, who was rigged 
out-as Little John, wrote the next day: 
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We then burst into the room chanting and singing, the various armor- 
chains and trappings, clattering and clanking making it a impressive en- 
trance. Mr. Pyle was so overjoyed he actually threw his arms about 
us in wild ecstasy followed by a wonderful speech which will be remem- 
bered by us all. Then followed the dinner and a rich one it was — all 
the waiters were in colonial costume and with the mountainous candle 
chandeliers, lanterns, flags, stacks of guns, swords and relics, it made a 
beauteous display. 


Some unsung wight had conceived the idea that the food 
should be that of a medieval English feast. And so it was. Like- 
wise the drink, the peculiar potency of which is recalled to this 
day. Perchance it was some of Friar Tuck’s famous malmsey. 
The banquet proper ended at eleven-thirty. And then, as Wy- 
eth recalled it the following day: i 


Unbeknown to meas to how it started there was a rush and 
crash and two bodys of fellows clashed together about 9 on a side each 
wielding a huge sword striking to right and left. Every light was ex- 
tinguished and one could see nothing but continual splatterings and sun- 
bursts of sparks caused by the clashing steel. Beckers sword was wrenched 
from his grasp and hurled through a window followed quickly by Ashleys. 


This kept up for some twenty minutes until fellows dropped out 
from sheer exhaustion. They all dropped out but Pfeifer and I. And 
the battle royal continued for five minutes under strenuous conditions. 
I had a broad sword and wielded it with all my might and he had a Cavalry 
sword and did the same. Amid cheers and yelling we fought until by a 
lucky stroke I broke his sword at hilt sending the blade with a br-r-r-r-r 
across the room. “Thus ended the duel... . 


I arose at 9:30 stiff as a board. 


A masquerade had its especial appeal to the strong sense 
of play which was ever an essential part of Wyeth’s nature. He 
dearly loved to get “rigged out,” as he so often phrased it, and 
then in full measure play out the part. There were many of 
these masquerades, impromptu and planned, in the Howard 
Pyle days, and there would be many more in the years to come. 
He was always ready for one at the behest of his children. 
Every Christmas he made a startling St. Nicholas, even to a 
personal appearance on the roof top. And no one ever knew 
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how he managed to get into the living room so quickly and 
without ever being seen. Down the chimney without a doubt. 
At least that is the way his son Andrew remembers it. 


For a full year now Wyeth had been a member of the 
HPSA. Already Howard Pyle had relaxed somewhat the re- 
quirement that he do no work for-publishers. Soon after his re- 
turn from his Christmas holiday, he found that he was on model 
work for one half of the day and the other half on illustration. 
At first his progress was slow. The first illustration assigned 
to him he did four times before it was submitted. Ultimately 
it appeared in Leslie’s Magazine. The next one, a depiction of 
the embattled farmers at Concord, raised his enthusiasm to a 
high pitch. 


Soon after the banquet, Stanley Arthurs returned from 
New York one Saturday night with the news that at Scribner’s 
they were beginning to show some interest in one Wyeth. He 
was never a man to let any grass grow under his feet. He 
worked all day Sunday putting the finishing touches on his 
Concord picture and other sketches. At six-thirty the next 
morning he wrote from the train en route to New York: “I 
will fondle the puppet of fate scandalously.” 


For two days he visited around with the editors exhibiting 
his wares, saw a play, County Chairman at Wallachs, and feast- 
ed his eyes at a Remington show. In a display of good judg- 
ment he refused to undertake for Scribner’s a story in a field 
with which he was unfamiliar. This trip was an ultimate suc- 
cess, and much of his later work that year stemmed from it. 


By this time he had carved out of his experience certain 
conclusions about his work and his mode of doing it. To his 
fast maturing mind three things were absolutely essential to 
paint the big picture, “ardor, vehemence, and enthusiasm.” At 
the outset he always sought to put himself in key with the sub- 
ject. Writing of his Concord picture he says: 

To begin with I have endeavored to grasp the significant meaning 
of this battle. Here these half civilized frontier farmers, their mouths 
full of oaths and Connecticut rum, standing here in their old weather- 
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beaten clothes, laying the foundation for a great nation. My point of 
view is from the “Britishers” position looking into the faces of those grim 
farmers who are nervously waiting for the English to fire first. Every one 
of them tense with anger and excitement shuffling and grumbling anxious 
to plug the redcoats in front of them. I have firmly identified myself 
with every character entering into each man’s character until I almost 
know how he would talk — laugh —. 


His next cardinal conviction was “that a picture to be 
done with the right spirit and enthusiasm should be finished in 
a comparatively short time.” ‘The picture of which he spoke 
had been completed within three days. The celerity and the 
ease with which he worked impressed his fellows. ‘Thornton 
Oakley wrote a bit later, “Sometimes I am in despair over it 
[his own work] when I see how easily and fluently Convers 
works upon his pictures.”” It was a common practice for Wyeth 
to “lay in” a picture, that is to complete the sketch on canvas 
and have it ready for painting, before breakfast. As time 
passed, this power increased. In the following year he would 
write: 


The subject is ““The Night Herder.” In full moonlight on the plains 
with the immense sleeping herd in the middle distance. Finished it in 
exactly 12 hours. 


This entry evoked from his son Andrew a long, low 
whistle of admiration. ‘These early convictions crystallized in 
the habits of a lifetime of creative effort. They explain at 
once the extraordinary quantity of the man’s output and the 
uniform quality of freshness which distinguishes it. 


Just prior to his New York trip he had experienced one 
of his unique psychological inspirations. It came about in 
this fashion. For several months Frank Schoonover had been 
gone on a trip in the wild Hudson Bay country. Of a sudden 
all of his gear appeared in Arthur’s studio—toboggan, snow- 
shoes, traps, furs, skins, moccasins, and guns. The studio was 
deserted. In the dim light of late afternoon Wyeth lay down 
beside the toboggan. Schoonover would later recall in vivid 
detail his relation of what had occurred. Wyeth told him: 
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I rolled up in the bearskin and nuzzled my nose in it. I could smell 
the smoke and the balsam and the sweat in the leather of the tumpline. 


In a letter home Wyeth wrote in relation to this same ex- 
perience: 


All of a sudden I experienced a vivid picture of three Indians in their 
prehistoric garb discussing and examining a fresh moose track in the pon- 
derous depths of a Maine wood. 


I instantly made a wild dash for the supply store. 


That night he even dreamed about it and seven A. M. 
found him at work on it. Here the episode would end but for 
its sequel. In the next three weeks Schoonover’s tales and 
sketches were his daily fare. In mid-April he was planning a 
two weeks’ holiday to include a river trip up the Charles. He 
delayed over a weekend to attend a composition lecture, and 
the upshot was that his holiday was postponed. Upon Howard 
Pyle’s advice he stayed and made a finished painting of his 
sketch. 


Alone on a lake in a canoe with his paddle across his 
knees, an Indian has his birchbark horn to his lips pouring 
forth toward the distant hills that eerie echoing call of the 
cow moose. On his way to Needham, Scribner’s took it. 
“The Moose Call” appeared as the frontispiece in the October 
issue of 1906.° 


6. For those who knew Wyeth, this incident will revive his dynamic account of the 
circumstances of his painting, ‘In my dream I meet George Washington.’’ The writer 
has retold this tale in ‘“N. C. Wyeth, 1882-1945,” The Horn Book Magazine (September- 
October, 1946), pp. 336-37. 

In the early thirties Wyeth had completed a mural depicting in heroic proportions 
George Washington’s entry upon a white charger and flanked by flower girls into 
Trenton in the course of his triumphal tour to his first inauguration in New York. 
While superintending its installation from a scaffolding high above a marble floor, Wyeth 
slipped and nearly fell. The shock was sharp and his fright great. That night he 
dreamed. In his dream he met General Washington at the battle of the Brandywine. 
The vivid detail of this experience haunted his mind, and characteristically he painted 
what he had dreamed. 

Atop his scaffold there stands in bold relief the familiar frame of Wyeth himself, 
palette and brushes in hand. Head raised and face hidden, he is listening. There in 
front of him on the white charger, with his left knee carelessly canted over the pommel 
of his saddle, his tricornered hat pushed back on his head and his left thumb cocked 
up toward the valley, is General Washington telling him the tale of the battle of the 
Brandywine. In the dream, Wyeth once told me, the General shifted his quid and 
spurted tobacco juice into the dust as he made his points. Beyond in the valley in the 
full panoply of early fall — red, brown, russet, and yellow — amid the familiar farms, 
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The spring lengthened into the summer. This year the 
school did not go out to Chadds Ford, which was a keen dis- 
appointment to Wyeth. He took a trip out there and went 
into the Pyle’s house. “It seemed so queer to go into that 
house and not hear the voices and romping of children or not 
see Mr. Pyle standing in the doorway beaming all over with 
joviality.” He takes a vow “sincerely and honestly that this is 
positively the last summer I’ll ever stay in any kind of a city.” 


Early in August came a great day, “a day of joy to me. 
I have at last graduated from the class and after tomorrow 
I launch forward ‘full force’ into illustration and painting.” 
For his father he took stock of the situation. Since the spring 
of the year the checks had reversed their direction, and he 
thought that he would have his loan paid next year. He esti- 
mated that his year’s earnings would exceed a thousand dollars, 
but he had had expenses: he had laid out considerable for 
“Costumes and material. I have a chest of military costume 
that is invaluable to me and is the envy of H. P. himself.” 


And his pictures. He counts them off—Success, Deline- 
ator, Metropolitan, Collier's, and Scribner’s, all have taken 
his work. He has a story, “a beaut,” the first of a long suc- 
cession for the Saturday Evening Post, and likewise one for 
Scribner's, both of which will appear before the year is out. 
Then there is the book, the first one of a long line for which 
he is to do the illustrations, The Boys of St. Timothy, by 
Arthur Stanwood Pier. 


Thus ended the first phase of Howard Pyle’s guidance 


orchards, and fields of Chadds Ford, are the marching and counter-marching columns 


of the Continentals, batteries, shell bursts, and all the paraphernalia of conflict on the 
field of battle. 


This significant episode serves to highlight the great ability which he had made go 
entirely his own. For as the New Englander uses the word, Convers Wyeth was an 
“able” man. By which there is meant to be conveyed that a man himself has perfected 
a kind of ability, distinctive and wholly his own, so that if another attempts to employ 
it, that other is perforce an imitator. There is a remark of Thoreau’s that he was fond 
of quoting. It was to the effect that the action of doing a thing and the writing about 
it should be so close that they amount to one and the same thing. This, he would main- 
tain, is precisely true of painting. Thus it was that he could plunge into a tale and 


historical research and so capture their spirit that in his Pictures, it is as if he himself 
were at once onlooker and participant. 
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of Convers Wyeth. Nearly half a century later Stanley 
Arthurs gave it pungent expression: 


Pyle’s talks in his composition class were masterly. He showed his 
students how to give expression to an idea. It was the training of the 
imagination. He had the ability to develop our undeveloped resources. 
Wyeth had plenty of resources. He took what Howard Pyle had to 
offer very quickly. 


( 3: Te THE Weg 
Sr DN 


NOTE: Within six weeks after his graduation Wyeth was off on the first of his 
trips to the West and Southwest. There he punched cows, herded sheep, concerted 
with the Navajos, and served out a term as a mail-carrier and pony-express rider. This 
privileged participation in the departed life of the western plains was soon to be deeply 
reflected in his early work in illustration. The little sketch above is his exuberant an- 
nouncement of his departure for this adventure which was to leave an indelible imprint 

. upon his personality. 


Burial Records, 1713-65, Holy Trinity 
(Old Swedes) Church 


Transcribed and Edited by 
COURTLAND B. and RUTH L. SPRINGER* 


URING the eighteenth century Holy Trinity Church, 
Wilmington, Delaware, served a much larger area 
than its own immediate community, and the church 

records for that period contain source material of great value 
to historians, genealogists, and other students. Fortunately, 
the Historical Society of Delaware was able more than sixty 
years ago to publish a large portion of these records and so 
make them available for general use, in a volume which has 
become a standard reference work everywhere. 


It has long been wished that the editors of this very im- 
portant book had found it possible to include even more ma- 
terial, especially communicant lists, which in this case are 
unusually helpful, names of sponsors—dropped from the 
printed baptismal records after 1715—-and burials from 1750 
to 1765. In the original church books there are no burial 
entries from the middle of 1765 to the close of the century, 
but the nearly sixteen unpublished years record the death of 
many of the older members of the congregation and others 
about whom this added information, including in many cases 
the age, would be of much interest. 


More to be regretted, however, than these omissions is the 
disturbing lack of care with which baptismal, marriage, and 
early burial records were transcribed for publication. This 
part of the work seems to have been left largely to assistants 
who either were not qualified for the task or were not given 


*Courtland B. Springer is a direct descendant of Charles Springer, whose death, 
among others, is recorded here. Mr. Springer, who is now retired, and Mrs. Springer 
live in Upper Darby, Pa. The authors haye spent much time in recent years in re- 
search both on the early history of the Springer family and in the Old Swedes records. 
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time enough to do it thoroughly, and the resulting errors and 
omissions, of which only a relatively small number are noted 
in the “Errata,” greatly impair the usefulness of the book. 


The decision of the editors of Delaware History to present 
at this time a fresh transcript of the burial records from 1713 
to 1749, the period covered by the earlier publication, with the 
addition of the 1750 to 1765 burials not included in that work, 
will, we feel certain, meet with warm approval. 


It may be well to say a word here about the manuscript 
church books themselves, since the records which follow refer 
to them by number. The first book contains a full account of 
the building of the church and of church and congregational 
matters to the end of Eric Biork’s pastorate, but gives no 
record of baptisms, marriages, or burials, except in a very 
few instances, such as the death of Mr. Biork’s own son. 


The second book provides baptismal, communicant, mar- 
riage, and burial records from 1713 to 1749, although there are 
occasional empty years when the church was without a pastor. 
Some of these missing records Israel Acrelius was able to fill 
in after his coming, late in 1749, and the third book, which 
he opened in 1750 in his own bold and still beautifully clear 
penmanship, is remarkable for the completeness of the entries 
made during his seven-year stay. Succeeding pastors, how- 
ever, lacked Mr. Acrelius’ facility in writing, as well as his 
good health and abounding energy, and the records pursue 
a somewhat uneven course until the coming of Laurence Gire- 
lius in 1767, after which, although not as complete as in Acre- 
lius’ time, they are regular and almost continuous to the end 
of the century. 


In this present work it will be noted that parts of lines are 
missing in the records for 1715. ‘This is due to deterioration of 
the paper, which has affected only one small portion of the 
book and has now been entirely checked. Incomplete burial 
entries in other years simply reflect omissicns or lack of full 
information on the part of the original writer. 
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In using these records it is well to remember that most of 
them were written by men who had come directly from 
Sweden to minister to a congregation in which, even in the 
early years, there remained only a handful of Swedish-born 
persons, and these, with two or three exceptions, had been in 
the new land for so long that their names, as well as their 
speech, had been modified by association and intermarriage 
with their Dutch and English neighbors. This was true of 
their descendants, of course, in even greater degree. It is not 
surprising that the Swedish pastor had difficulty with Dela- 
ware-Swedish names, as well as with those of the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and other families whose members he baptized, married, 
and buried! Some members of the congregation could not 
write their own names, or if they could, would not presume 
to tell their pastor how to do so; some who could write spelled 
their names variously at different times; others had nicknames 
by which they were so generally called that these, instead of 
the family names, appear in occasional entries in the church 
books. Small wonder, then, that a name sometimes has two 
different forms in a single line! 


In transcribing and translating these records, written 
partly in Latin letters and partly in Old Swedish script, with 
intermingled English and Swedish words, our first aim has 
been to present, clearly and faithfully, all the information they 
contain. At the same time we have sought to preserve as much 
of the original style and arrangement as possible, making only 
such changes, including the addition of punctuation, as will 
tend to add to the usefulness of the work. Proper names, of 
course, are spelled exactly as written, with the addition, in 
brackets, of letters needed to complete an abbreviated form. 
Where the original spelling of a name differs greatly from 
the modern form, as ‘““Tossawa,” now Tussey, or where several 
variants, all referring to the same family name, might cause 
confusion, the more familiar form has been suggested, again 
in brackets, as are all other editorial notations within the text 
itself. These insertions, made only upon the first appearance 
of each variant, are limited to names which, taken out of the 
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context of the full church records, offer real difficulty; such 
unmistakable forms as ““Steddom” and “Stedhum,” referring 
to the familiar name Stedham or its later spelling, Stidham, 
appear without comment, although the more modern spelling, 
Stidham, has been noted. 


Some of the footnotes deal with special transcription 
problems, but most of them supply information taken from 
other parts of the church records not yet available in published 
form and from deeds and contemporary court records which 
throw light upon names, spellings, or identities. 


For the privilege of transcribing these and other records 
from the church books, we are very grateful to the Reverend 
H. Edgar Hammond, Vicar of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) 
Church, and to Mr. Leon deValinger, Jr., State Archivist of 
Delaware. Without their approval and help the work could 
never have been undertaken or accomplished. We are much 
indebted, also, to Mr. Charles L. Reese, Jr., Editor, and Mrs. 
George G. Windell, Assistant Editor, of Delaware History, 
through whose active interest and encouragement this valu- 
able material is now brought to publication. 
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BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1713} 
[ Second Book, p. 25) 
1. Peter Caupony’s? child Anders, buried 5 April.* 
2. Matz Tossawa’s [’Tossa’s, Tussey’s] child Maria, buried 28 July. 


3. Peter Classon’s [ Clawson’s] wife, Dorothea, buried 22 September, in 
Crane Hook Churchyard. 


4. Paul Paulsson, buried 25 October. 

5. Gertrud Mink, over the river, buried by Mr. Lidenius, 6 November. 
6. Isac Baner, over the river, buried by Mr. Lidenius, 14 November. 

7. Johan Cock, of St. George’s, buried in his garden, 16 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1714 : 
[Second book, p. 59] 


1. Thomas Jons’ wife, Anna, buried 21 April. 

2. Staphan Cornelius’ son Cornelius, buried 2 June. 

3. Joseph Cleten’s [ Clayton’s] wife, Ella, buried 11 July. 
4. Johan Anders’ wife, Katharina, buried 7 September.® 

5 


. Joh.[an] Gustaf’s [Gustafsson’s, Justison’s, Justis’, Justice’s] child 
Maria, buried 5 December. 


1. To give a degree of uniformity to this material, the simple heading “Burials in the 


Year ”»> has been used throughout. The Swedish pastors wrote ‘‘[A] Record [literally 
‘Memorandum’] of the Burials in Christina Churchyard in the Year oe ODes CAL 
Roll of the Dead Who Were Buried at Christina in the Year »’ or some other head- 


ing which the individual felt suitable at a given period. 


Unless some other place is mentioned in a particular entry, all burials are pre- 
sumed to have been in the Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Churchyard at Christina, now 
Wilmington. 


Burials were numbered in the Second Book, only, and with some exceptions there. 
The numbers do not necessarily equal the total number of interments for that year. 
The reader will note that entries were not always recorded immediately; they are 
not in unfailing chronological order. 


2. Peter Petersson, called Caupony, Caupany, Oaupeny, in church, deed, and other 
contemporary records, to distinguish him from Peter Petersson, Smith. See also footnote 
No. 7, below. 


3. Names of months, written in a variety of Swedish and English spellings and ab- 
breviations on the pages of the church books, are here written in full, that there may 
be no danger of confusion. 


4. The names Thomas Jonsson and Thomas Jones, with every indication of their 
belonging to the Thomas Jons of this entry, appear with some frequency in other parts 


of the church records for the period. In 1734 ‘an old man, Thomas John,” and his 
wife are listed as communicants. 


5. This is Johan Andersson Cock. Cf. Communicant List for 1714, Second Book, p. 56. 


'¢ 
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Mich. el]® Meyer’s child Christopher, buried 22 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 171¢ 
[Second Book, p. 59] 


Peter Petersson Caupeny, buried 6 February.? 

Staphan Tossawa, buried 8 February. 

Magdalena Slubby, buried 6 March. 

Anders Gustaf’s child Johannes, buried 11 March. 

Richard Manken, buried 18 March. 

Ante Vainan’s [Vining’s?] mother, Elisabeth, buried 24 March. 
Marten Gustaf’s child Jonas, buried 27 March. 
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8/9. Peter Cock and Magnus Cock, of St. George’s, buried in . . . garden, 


10. 
ie 
ea 
13. 
14. 
19. 
16. 
is; 
18. 
19. 
20. 
24, 


30 March. 
Hindric Johansson Orrhan, buried 3 April. 
James Davis, buried 3 April. 
Albertus Wolbach [Woolbaugh or Woolbough?], buried 4 April. 
Johan Iwarsson, of St. George’s, buried . . . 5 April. 
Edward Milsson’s wife, Sara, buried . 
J.[onas?] Skagen’s® widow, Elisabeth, buried . . . May. 
Young Peter Mansson’s child Johannes, buried 16 May. 
Old Peter Mansson’s servant, Da.. ., buried 29 June. 
Johan Robinsson, buried . . . August. 
Johan Stalcop’s child Christina, buried 12 September. 
Johan Gustaf’s child Swen, buried 23 September. 
Johan Oins’ [Owens’?] wife, Elisabeth, buried 18 December. 


6. The spelling ‘Michel’ instead of ‘Michael’ is used here because the name is so 
written in succeeding entries referring to the same person. 


7. Peter Petersson’s will was dated January 29, 1714-15. He was the son of Samuel 
Petersson, whose will was dated November 20, 1689, and the younger brother of 
Matthias (Matz) Petersson. Cf. New Castle County Deeds, Book K-1, p. 364. See 


also footnote No. 2, above. 


8. Early writers frequently used the Latin letter “h” to represent both ‘“‘h’ and ‘‘k,.” 
In this instance there is no doubt that the “k’’ sound was intended, and the name 
has been so transcribed. A deed signed by Jonas Scagen, April 9, 1681, New Castle 
County Deeds, Book A-1, p. 74, suggests the identity of the man referred to here. 
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BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1716 
[ Second Book, p. 70] 


Ante Vainan’s child Staphan, buried 20 March. 
Olof Tossawa’s widow, Gertrud, buried 25 September. 
Eric Ericsson, buried at Crane Hook, 8 November. 


Pastor Magister Andreas Hesselius’ child Petrus, buried in Christina 
Church, 25 November, near Herr Bidrk’s child Petrus, of whom 
it tells in the first Church-Book, p. 89. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1717 
[Second Book, p. 82] 


Johan Tossawa’s child Hendrich, buried 15 September. 

William Abraham’s wife, Maria, buried 15 September. 

Richard Enos’ child Joseph, buried 2 October, at Crane Hook. 
Hindrich Stedham’s [Stidham’s] wife, Elisabeth, buried 9 November. 
Anders Loinan’s [ Lynam’s] child Maria, buried 22 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1718 
[ Second Book, p. 88] 
Christopher Stedham’s child Catharina, buried 4 July. 
Cornelius Ja Quett’s [ Jaquett’s] child Johan, buried 4 September. 
William Van de Wer [Vandever], buried 11 October. 
Peter Mansson, buried 8 November. 
Philip Van de Wer’s child Cornelius, buried 19 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1719 
[ Second Book, p. 100] 

Erasmus Stedham’s child Israel, buriede15 February. 
Johan Wilhelm Lerchenzeiler’s wife, Susanna, buried 14 July. 
Edward Brannin{ g]’s child Annika, buried 24 July. 
Aron Johansson’s widow, Mrs. Barbro [ Barbara], buried 20 September. 
Matz Petersson, buried 27 September. 
Edward Robinsson’s wife, Margareta, buried 3 October. 
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Pastor Magister Andreas Hesselius’ child Emanuel, buried 6 October 
in Christina Church, close by his late brother Petrus, of whom it 
tells in this Church-Book, p. 70. 


Casparus Palatinus, buried 29 November. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1720 
[ Second Book, p. 114] 


Johan Gidding, buried 2 January. 

Christiern Brynberg’s child Elisabeth, buried 29 January. 

Anders Vainan’s child Jacob, buried 23 February. 

Conrad Constantin’s wife, Kerstin, buried 12 March. 

Peter jaquett’s child Maria, buried in Petter jaquett, Senior’s,® garden, 
31 March. 

Johannes de Fosse’s child Johannes, buried 19 April. 

Samuel Barker, buried 25 July. 

Anders Gustafsson’s daughter Brita, 1314 years old, buried 21 August. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1721 
[ Second Book, p. 123] 


Ambrosius London’s wife, Brita, buried 16 March. 

Ambrosius London’s child Joseph, born 6 March, buried 29 March. 
Johan Seeds’ wife, Sara, buried 4 April.?° 

Jonas Stalcop’s wife, Judith, buried 15 June. 

Michel Meyer’s child Margareta, buried 11 July. 

Erasmus Stedham’s child Maria, buried 18 July. 

Hindrich Garrisson [Garretson], Senior, buried 13 November. 
Ambrosius London, buried 4 December. 

Johan Wilder’s child William, buried 16 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1722 
[ Second Book, p. 133] 


Henry Garrisson, Junior, buried 10 January. 


9. The words ‘‘Senior’ and “Junior’’ have been so written throughout the text to 
avoid any possibility of misreading the various original forms. 


10. Communicant lists show that Sara Seeds and Brita London, above, were sisters. 


Both were daughters of Gisbert and Christiana Walraven. 
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The widow, Mrs. Brita Dunken, buried 13 January. 

Sara Reinhold, buried 24 January. 

Henry Garrisson, Junior’s, son Hindrich, buried 4 February. 

Johan Tossawa, buried 25 March. 

Johan Garrisson, buried 6 April. 

Olof Tossawa, buried 25 April. 

Hindrich Hindric’s [Hindricsson’s, Hendrickson’s] daughter Anna, 
buried 9 May. 

Mr. Aben Ezer Empson’s child Rebecca, buried 25 September. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1723 
[ Second Book, p. 139] 

Adam Stedham, buried 9 January. 
Peter Mansson of St. George’s, buried 29 January. 
Israel Petersson’s child Hance, buried 14 March. 
Peter Mansson of Bochten,!? buried 14 July. 
Peter Mansson of Bochten’s child Bengt, [buried] 18 July. 
Johannes Mansson’s child Petrus, buried 17 August. 
Israel Petersson’s child Susanna, buried 13 September. 
Jesper!? Walraven’s wife, Maria, buried 12 November. 


James Senek’s [ Senex’s, Sinnex’s, Sinneckson’s] widow, Darkish 


[Dorcas], buried 13 November. 
Margareta Stalcop’s illegitimate child, Joseph, buried 21 November. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1724 
[ Second Book, p. 151] 

Johan Wilder’s child Richard, buried 2 January. 

And.| ers] Stalcop, Senior’s, child Maria Christina, buried 6 January. 

Olle Palson’s [ Paulson’s, Poulson’s] child Jacob, buried 11 January. 
11. The Swedish neighborhood of Bochten or Bokton, in Brandywine Hundred 
(later a part of Brandywine Village), was named for a tract of land known as the 
“Boght” or ‘‘Bout.” 
12. The name Jesper should not be regarded as a misspelling of “Jasper.” Jesper, a 


characteristic name in the Walraven family, is an outgrowth of the earlier Gisbert 
Gysbert, Guisbert. , 
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The late Gidding’s widow, Annika, buried 7 March.18 - 
Jean Palsson, Benjamin’s son, buried 7 March. 

Johannes Mansson’s child Maria, buried 25 March. 

Lucas Stedham, Junior’s, child Maria, buried 28 April. 

Erasmus Stedham’s wife, Helena, buried 4 May. 

Jonas Stalcop’s child Carl, buried*21 May. 

The miller, Torter [sic] Pew, buried 22 June. 

The venerable widow, Brita Justa [ Justis ] , buried 22 August. 

Jonas Walraven, Senior, buried 31 August. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1725 
[ Second Book, p. 165] 


Garrit Garritzon’s [ Garretson’s] child Catharina, buried 19 September. 
Israel Stalcop, buried 11 November. 
The late Jesper Walraven’s widow, Kerstin, buried 20 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1726 
[ Second Book, p. 174] 


Hans Petersson’s child Sara, buried 11 January. 

Paul Mansson, buried 15 January. 

George Reed’s wife, Sara, buried 17 January. 

Johannes Mansson’s child Catharina Ester, buried 27 January. 
Israel Stalcop’s child Maria, buried 31 January. 

Wiljam Robbesson, buried 17 February. 

George Fisher’s wife, Elizabeth, buried 21 March. 

Jesper Walraven’s child Maria, buried 22 September. 

Johannes Mansson, buried 9 October. 

Josua Robbesson’s child Maria, buried 5 November. 

Garrit Garritzon’s privately baptized child, buried 16 November. 
Wiljam White’s child Maria, buried (at Crane Hook), 29 November. 
Edward Matthew, buried 6 December. 

Lucas Stedham, Senior, buried 8 December. 


13. Annika, widow of John Stalcop and mother of Jonas and Israel Stalcop, married 
Johan Gioding at some time after July 1,1700. Cf. Communicant List for 1722, Second 
Book, p. 132, and New Castle County Deeds, Book Q-1, p. 102. 
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Elias Nilson, buried 12 December. | 

Johan Morris’s wife, Helena, buried 14 December. 

Mr. Ebeneser Empson’s son Jonathan, buried 16 December. 
Andrishi Cock’s daughter Brita, buried 16 December. 
Andrishi Cock’s daughter Catharina, buried 18 December. 
Hanna Mathew, buried 18 December. 

Anders Steelman, buried 22 December. 

Johan Tossava [ Tossa, Tussey], buried 27 December. 
Ebenezer Empson, buried 28 December. 

Brita Jeans, buried 29 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1727 
[ Second Book, p. 178] 


Ebenezer Empson’s widow, Susanna, buried 2 January. 
Hind.| ric] Hindricsson’s wife, Maria, buried 13 January. 
John Ow[e] ns’ daughter Sara, buried 14 January. 

Olle Mansson’s child Susanna, buried 24 January. 
Thomos Martin, buried 26 February. 

Jonas Jespersson Walraven, buried 11 March. 

Mr. Carl Springer’s wife, Maria, buried 15 March. 
Jesper Robbesson, buried 29 March. 

Wiljam Cock’s child Reigner Van der Culen, buried 18 April. 
Antilli Stalcop’s child Johannes, buried 28 May. 

Wiljam Alin’s [Allen’s] child Jonas, buried 12 October. 
Thomos Scott, buried 3 November. 

John Wilder’s child Margareta, buried 16 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1728 
[Second Book, p. 190] 


Olle Mansson, buried 1 January. 
Thomos Scott’s child Sara, buried 11 January. 
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Philip Wandever’s [Vandever’s] wife, Elizabeth, buried 5 February. 


Jonas Skaggen, buried 11 February. 
Peter Palsson’s wife, Geizie, buried 27 August. 
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John Gustafson’s son Gustafwus, buried 1 September. 


6 

7. Benct Palsson’s wife, Margareta, buried 9 September. 

8. Edv.[ard] Robbesson’s son Edward, buried 16 September. 

9. Olle MAnsson’s child Catharina, buried 20 September. 

10. George Reed’s child Robbert, buried 29 September. 

11. Jacobus Dirixon [Derickson], buried 1 October. 

12. Corn:[elius] J. Qvat’s [Jaquett’s] child Susanna, buried 13 October. 
13. Mans Tossava, buried 24 November. 

14. Peter Petersson’s child Catharina, buried 30 November. 

15. John Smith, buried 5 December. 


16. Conratt Constantine, buried 11 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1729 
[Second Book, p. 196] 


1. John Morris, buried 18 January. 

2. Olle Mansson’s child Peter, buried 21 February. 

3. Jesper Walraven’s child Benjamin, buried 10 March. 
4. Jesper Walraven’s child Sara, buried 13 March. 

5 


Brewr Senexon’s [Senex’s, Sinnex’s, Sinneckson’s] child Brewr, buried 


10 April. 
6. Old Peter Mansson’s widow, Karin, buried 9 June. 
7. The late John Garritzon’s child Anna, buried 15 August. 
8. Peter Palsson’s child Sven, buried 18 August. 
9. Andrishi Cock’s wife, Sara, buried 19 September. 
10. Hindric Mansson, buried 28 October. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1730 
[Second Book, p. 215] 


1. Pastor Herr Magister Sam:[uel] Hesselius’s wife Brita, buried 27 
January. 

2. Old Peter Palsson, buried 28 March. 

3. Jonas Stalcop, buried 15 April. 

4. Christiern Brunberg’s [Brynberg’s] child Mathias, buried 24 August. 

5, 


Peter Petersson Caupony’s child Helena, buried 27 August. 
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Christiern Brunberg’s child John, buried 29 August. 

Antilli Stalcop’s stepdaughter, Elizabeth, buried 9 September. 
Antilli Stalcop’s son Andreas, buried 15 September. 
Edv:[ard] Robbesson’s wife, Elizabeth, buried 23 September. 
Philip Vandever’s wife, Brita, buried 1 November. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1731 
[Second Book, p. 224] 
Andreas Springer, buried 16 January. 
Israel Springer, buried 24 January. 
Sara Mejer [Meyer], buried 21 February. 
John Palsson’s wife, Sophia, buried 30 June. 
Hans Petersson, Smith’s, child Ruben, buried 6 July. 
Robbert Robbesson’s child Elizabeth, buried 15 August. 
Pastor Magister Samuel Hesselius’s child Christina, buried 21 August. 
Peter Palsson’s child Andreas, buried 19 September. 


Rener Kidln’s [Culen’s, Vanderculen’s, Van der Culen’s] two children 
Jacob and Jonas, buried 12 December.14 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1732 
[Second Book, p. 230] 


Charles Cornelius, his little child buried 31 December, 1732. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1733 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


Peter Cliesson [Clawson] died 22 February, buried 25 Dito [sic; Febru- 
ary] in Christina Churchyard. 
Paulus Poulsen [Paulson, Poulson], Peter Pouelson’s son, died 27 
February, buried 1 March in Christina Churchyard. 
14, An earlier Reigner or Rynier Vanderculen, perhaps father of the one mentioned 
here, signed his name in at least five different ways, including Rinier Vanderculine, 
during the period 1688-96 (New Castle County Deeds, Book B-1, pp. 60, 80, 138, 165, 


183), while Orphans’ Court Records for March 4, 1706, call him Reynier Vander Coelen, 
@ new variant (New Castle County Court Records, State Archives, Dover, Delaware). 
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BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1734 
[Second Book, p. 235] 
The widow, Maria Braun, died 23 February, buried 24 [February]. 


Pouel Pouelson’s daughter Rebecca died 27 [February], buried 28 
[February]. 

Peter Poelson’s [Paulson’s, Poulson’s] daughter died 10 [March], buried 
11 [March]. 

Elisabet Garritsen died 13 March, buried 14 dito [sic; March]. 

Garritsen’s young child died after the mother, 22 March, buried 24 
[March]. 

Carl Corneliesen’s young daughter died 17 July, and buried 18 [July]. 

Joseph Springer [and] wife, Ann’s, son Andreas died and was buried. 

Morten Morten’s son, buried 26 September. 

Samuel Peterson’s daughter, buried 9 October. 

Johan Stalcop’s son Tobias, buried 2 December. 

Christopher Stedham’s child, buried. 

Henrich.1® 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1735 
[Second Book, p. 235] 

Christopher Stedham’s child, buried. 

Pofvel [Paul] Justis’ child. 

Henrich Stedham’s wife, buried 21 October. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1736 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


Cornelius Quett’s [Jaquett’s] widow’s little daughter, buried 26 February. 
Charls Springer, Junior’s, child, buried 7 March. 

John Stalcop’s eldest daughter, buried 19 April. 

Charles, Cornelius’ son, buried 7 June. 

Morten Morten’s little daughter, buried 6 July. 

Walle [Walraven] Wallrawen [Walraven], buried 4 August. 

Peter Andersen’s child, buried 28 August. 

Jonathan Stilly’s little daughter, buried 5 October. 


15. The original entry stops short at this point. 
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BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1737 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


Peter Petersen’s wife, over Brandywine, buried 5 January. 

[Thomas] Willin’s [Willing’s] child, buried 4 May. Died of smallpox. 
And :[ers] Gustafson’s wife, buried 27 June. 

Adam [and] Jacob Vandewer [Vandever] died of smallpox. 

James Springer’s child died 25 August. 

Susanna Vandewer. 

Two of Peter Peterson’s little girls. 

Two of Sam:[uel] Fuddri’s [Foudrey’s] little girls [died] of dysentery. 
Sam:[uel] Petersen’s child. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1738 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


Elisabet Steddom, buried 6 March. 

Johan Morten’s son, buried 12 March. 

Carl Christoffer Springer died 26 May, buried 27 [May], 80 years old.1® 
Robert Robertson died 22 August. 

William Vandewer’s child, buried. 

Peter Anderson’s wife, buried 11 October. 

Bille Vandewer’s other child. 

Jesper Classon, Junior, buried 15 December. 


16. This entry, so evidently intended to show unusual respect, is doubtless the source 
of the error which has persisted to the present day in the matter of Charles Springer’s 
name. As one of His Majesty’s Justices for New Castle County, serving in the Supreme 
Court of the county (not to be confused with the State Supreme Court of later years), 
Quarter Sessions, Common Pleas, Orphans’, and other courts for more than thirty years, 
as trustee for the leasing of Holy Trinity Church lands, and as a regular correspondent 
with the land office in Philadelphia, Charles Springer’s signature was affixed to a good 
many papers, a considerable number of which are still in existence. The signature 
“Charles Springer” is unvarying. The letter written to his mother in Sweden, June 1, 
1693, in Swedish script, is signed ‘‘Karell Christoffersson Springer,” but this, of course, 
affords no basis for conferring a middle name upon him, nor does the occasional use of 
“Carl” in the church records indicate that this is the form which ought now to be em- 
ployed. It has been a matter of great regret to us that the middle name ‘Christopher’ 
was inserted, through a misunderstanding, in the title and in the text of our article 
on Charles Springer in the September, 1949, issue of Delaware History after the manu- 


script left our hands. 


Miss Jeannette Eckman, distinguished Delaware historian, who is presently doing 
extensive research in early court archives, has most generously shared with us her find- 
ings on Charles Springer’s long service as one of the Justices for New Castle County. 


We are very grateful to her. 
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BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1739 
[Second Book, p. 235] 
Margreta Petersen died 1 January, buried 3 [January]. 


Gustaf Justis, struck dead by a clap of thunder [while] in the house, 10 May, 
buried 12 [May]. 


Margreta Jones died and was buried. 

Henrich Steddom’s son, buried. Another son of his, also, is dead. 
Olle Tossa’s son died 7 October. 

Willjam Wandewer [Vandever] [died?] 12 October. 

Cirstin [Kerstin] Schaffenhausen [died?] 15 November. 

Jacob Wandewer died 16 November. 

Peter Polsen’s wife [died?] 18 November. 

Karin Petersen, 77 years old, died 21 November. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1740 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


1. Olle Polson, buried 12 March. 

2. Stina Wandewer, buried 11 May. 

3. Peter Polson’s two children died. 

4. Joh:[an] von Nieman, [Vanneman] run over by the wheel of a cart, 4 
October. In the darkness of night he chanced to fall, and the heavy 
cart, laden with hay, crushed him. 

5. Hans Smit’s little daughter, buried 18 October. 

6. Ingeborg Read, buried 30 October. 

7. Hans Smit’s little son, buried 16 November. 

8. Christ:[opher] Linmeyer’s wife, buried 25 November. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1741 
[Second Book, p. 235] 


1. And:[ers] Loina’s [Loinan’s, Lynam’s] wife died 2 February, 61 years 
old. 


2. Morten Morten’s son died of smallpox, buried 2 March. 
3. John Morten’s daughter, buried 10 March. 
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4. Andrew Haka’s!” little daughter, buried 13 April. 
5. John Morten’s wife, [buried] 12 May. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1742 
[Second Book, p. 251] 


Thimothy Stedhum’s two daughters Elizabeth and Margret died of dysentery 
and were buried in some sheets stitched together. 


Cornelius Vondevair’s [Vandever’s] daughter Brigitta [died?] 7 October. 
Andrew Stalcop died of lungsickness, 4 March. 
Bartholom:[ew] Paulson’s daughter Catharina [died?] 22 January. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1743 
[Second Book, p. 252] 


Died, Rachel Tranberg, born 7 January, 1736-7 to Pastor Mr. Petter 
Tranberg and M[m]e. Catharina Rudman.18 


BURIALS IN THE YEARS 1744, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748 


[There are no burial records for these years. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1749 
[Second Book, p. 263] 


Andrew Cock died 8 December, buried 10 [December]. 
The child Johannes Walraven died December, buried 30 December. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1750 
[Third Book, p. 913] 


January 9. John Race’s Wife, Anna Pettersson. 
15. The young man Sven Justice, 22 years old. 


20. Margret Hopman, Petter Van der Veer’s [Vandever’s] 
wife, 30 years old. Died of pleurisy. 


22. Morinas, James Seneck’s child, 1 month 3 weeks old. 
22. Elizabeth, Olof Paulsson’s child, 8 years 6 months old. 
Buried at Crane Hook. 
17. Andrew Hakan Stalcop. Cf. Communicant List for 1728, Second Book, p. 185. 


18. This entry, in Acrelius’ hand, was made in 1749 or later. 
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Elizabeth, Jesper Classon’s child, 15 years old. 
Sven, Nils Justice’s little child, 3 days old. 


Mary Jaquete, 5 months old. 
Brita Paulsson, Eric Andersson’s wife, 88 years old. They 
lived together for 63 years. 


Mary Skott, William Van Neman’s [Vanneman’s] wife, 
26 years old. 

Elizabeth Garritsson, Lorents Weinant’s wife, about 50 
years old. 


Brita Matsson, Johan Hindricsson’s widow, 76 [years] old. 
Mary Petersson, Olof Paulsson’s wife, 29 years 3 months 
6 days old. [Buried] at Crane Hook. 


Andrew, John Racen and Anna Petersson’s child, 6 months 
old. 


Stina Morten, Slatter’s widow, 22 years old. 
Petrus Tranberg, 9 years 6 months old. 
Anna Stellman, 11 years 9 months old. 


Mary Petersson, Christiern Brunberg’s wife, 51 years 9 
months old. 


Michael, Michael Gennet’s child, 1 month 6 days old. 
Philip Van der Weer [Vandever], 66 years 8 months old. 
John Cocks, 6 years 3 months old. 

Joseph Springer, John’s son, 14 years 5 months old. 


Henry Slubbi, 8 years old. 
‘Tobias, Asmund Stedham’s child, 4 months 3 weeks old. 


Sarah, Morten’s daughter, Justice, 12 years 1 month. 
Barbro Sorborg, 10 days old. Of German parents. 


John Walrave [Walraven], 26 years 3 months. 

Maria Stalcop, Hans Smidt’s wife, 54 years 10 months. 
Accompanied her brother-in-law, Provost Bidrk, to 
Sweden in 1714, was married at Fahlun to Hatmaker 
Hans Smidt, and came back here with him in 1722.19 


19. Oommunicant records show that Hans Smith and his wife, Maria, were here as 
early as October, 1720. Second Book, p. 113. 
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Anna Slubbi, 2 years old. 


Mary Senece [Senex, Sinnex, Sinneckson], 15 years old. 
Francis Nowels. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1751 


[Third Book, p. 913] 


Samuel Petersson, 52 years old, died of apoplexy. 
Jeremias HayCock, 60 years old, died of consumption. 
Simon Paulsson, 8 years old. 


Dorothea, Jonathan Kirk’s wife, 43 years old. 
John Stalcop, 59 years old, died of apoplexy. 


George Reed, 60 years old, died of a dog bite. 
Rebecca Van der Weer, 1 month 7 days old. 


Justa Justis’ wife, Rebecca Hearsson, died of smallpox. 
Rebecca Justis died the 29th, of smallpox, 1 year old. 


Jonas Walrave, died of apoplexy, 47 years 5 months 6 days 
old. 


Mary Stedham, 4 years 2 months 3 weeks old. Died of 
smallpox. 


Rachel Jackson, 11 months 1 week old. Died of smallpox. 
Rebecca Smidt, 1 year old, died of smallpox. 

Mary Kirck, 16 years old, died of pleurisy. 

Anne Paulsson, 7 years 3 months old, died of smallpox. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1752 


[Third Book, p. 913] 


William Sparry, 18 years old, died of smallpox. 
Ester Cock, 2 years 11 months old, died of smallpox. 
Jonas Wallrave [Walraven], 5 months old. 


Christeen King, John Monsson’s wife, 33 years old, died 
in childbed. 
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Peter Stalcop, 3 years old, died of smallpox. 


Christiern Brunberg,2° 68 years old, died of a pitchfork. 
Born in Sweden, in Halland. Lived 32 years in this 
land. 


John Follows, 2 years 5 months. Died of smallpox. 


Adolph Wolffback [Woolbaugh or Woolbough?], 43 years 
old, died of a hot fever. 


Jacob Real, 2 years 7 months old, died of smallpox. 


Christina Brunberg, 14 years and some months. Died 
of smallpox. 


Alexander ,Gendowe [Gandouett]. Died of dysentery. 
William Stillman, 3 months old. 


John Stillman, 2 years 6 months old. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1753 


[Third Book, p. 913] 
Morten McGennet’s wife. Died in childbed. 


Isaac Stedham, 13 years old, died of fever. 


Maria Brion, Irish, died of consumption. 
Johan Seeds, old, died of consumption. 


Lucas Jonasson Stedham, 27 [years] old. Drowned in the 
Christina. 


Ruth Palsson, 7 months old. 


Darby Jordan, Irish man. 41 years old. Died of pleurisy. 
Johan Paulsson, 51 years old. Died of fever. 
Israel Stalcop, 29 years old. Died of pleurisy. 


Johan Springer, Christopher’s son, 29 years old. Died of 
consumption. 


20. Christiern Brunberg is listed as a communicant March 18, 1716, Second Book, 
p. 69. In a similar list, September 19, 1714, Second Book, p. 57, a page which ig 


partially gone, the entry “Christiern B . . 


-’ doubtless refers to the same person. 


. tay 
‘ 
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JANUARY ee 
a 

FEBRUARY 3. 
Marcu Ye 
20. 


Zi, 


APRIL y fe 
10. 


r+ he 


Hans Smidt, born in Sweden, in Fahlun Town. Came here 
to this land in the year 172[0].24 Was the first an- 
cestor of the Swedish family of Smidt on the Christina. 
Hatmaker. Died of consumption. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1754 


[Third Book, p. 913] 


Catharina Wallrave, Mons Justises [sic] wife, 63 years 
old, died of apoplexy. 
Alrich, , died of 


Johan Bird, years old. Died of apoplexy. Buried at 
St. James’.?? 


Timothy Lucasson Stedham, years old. Died of 
epilepsy. 

Isaac Tummelsson, 4 weeks old, died of an underlying sore 
on his navel. 


Johan Morten, 13 years old, died of head pleurisy. 


Johan Tumelsson, 3 years 1 month old. 
Johan Van der Weer, died of drunkenness, 45 years old. 


[Page 914:] 


ods 
May bie 


AUGUST ie 


4. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 
16. 


OctToBER 16. 


Stalcop, Philip Stalcop’s old. 
Christina Morten, died of pleurisy, 53 years old. 


Jonas Morten, the son, died of consumption, 33 years old. 
Joseph Seeds, died of consumption, 32 years old. 


Hannah Wallrave, 11 months old. 
Edward King’s wife, Margreta Justisson, 27 years old, died 
of consumption. 


Susannah Palsson, 19 years old, died of pleurisy. 


21, Cf. entry for November 19, 1750, and accompanying footnote. 


22. St. James’, an English church at Stanton, in White Clay Creek Hundred, about 
seven miles from Wilmington, was built in the winter and spring of 1716-17. Several 
of the Swedish pastors conducted services there, from time to time, when the English 
congregation had no minister of its own. The oldest gravestone remaining in the 
churebyard is dated 1726. Cf. Frank R. Zebley, The Churches of Delaware (W. N. 


Cann, Wilmington; 1947), p. 140. 
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Maria Spary, John Spary’s widow, years old, 
died of consumption. 
Peter van der Weer, 2 years 6 months old, died of fever. 


Joseph Justisson, 22 years old, died of pleurisy. 
Capt. Clerk, 80 years old. 


Henry Dery’s wife. Henry Stedham’s 
daughter. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1755 


[Third Book, p. 914] 
Garrit Garritsson, 64 years old, died of pleurisy. 


Brita Hindricsson, Brewr Senecce’s [Senex’s, Sinnex’s, 
Sinneckson’s] widow, died of pleurisy. 50 years old. 


Casparus Jaquet, 37 years old, died of pleurisy. 
Johan Justis, 19 years old, died of pleurisy. 
Christopher Springer, 59 years old, died of hernia. 
Anna Paulsson, 1 year 12 days old. 

Peter Paulsson, William’s son, 3 years old. 


Maria King, 52 years old. 
Daniel Jacksson, 9 days old. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1756 


[Third Book, p. 914] 
Rebecca Morton, Matth.[ias] Morton, Junior’s, wife, 30 
years old, died of fever. 
Richard Robinsson, 40 years old, died of sciatica. 
Judith Hindricsson, widow, 90 years old. Born under the 
Dutch rule. Died of the weakness of old age. 
Anders Hindricsson, 55 years old, died of fever. 


Brita Loikan, Th.[omas] Miller's [Milner’s] wife, 56 


years old, died of consumption.2% 


23, Brita Lycan Seeds, daughter of Neils and Mary Lycan of Philadelphia, widow of 
John Seeds, and wife of Thomas Milner. Cf. Philadelphia Wills, Book D, p. 206, Will 
of Neils Laicon [sic]; New Castle County Deeds, Book I-1, p. 324, Book Q1 p. 330 

Y ’ . e 
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me: 


JULY 4. 


AUGUST 133 


SEPTEMBER 16. 


OcTOBER 16. 


FEBRUARY 


APRIL 2: 


OcTOBER 16. 


NOVEMBER 


DEcEMBER Il. 


or 


January = 2. 


Benjamin Hedge, 8 weeks old. 


Elizabeth Morton, Matthias Morton, Senior’s, wife, 55 
years old. Died of Phtisick [sic]. 


Mary Justis, Andrew Justises [sic] wife, daughter of the 
Seeds family, and the fifth member thereof that in 
four years has died of consumption. 


Peter Claesson, 6 months old.?# 


Elisabeth Farell, a servant girl. 15 years. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1757 


[Third Book, p. 914] 
Mrs. Anny Bertelson. 


Mrs. Rebecka Springer, died in childbed. 


Mr, William Waniman’s [Vanneman’s] two children, died 
of smallpox. 


Daniel Tew’s son, died of smallpox. 

Henry Sloby [Slubby?], 13 years old, died of dysentery. 
Lars Winan, died of fever and consumption. 

Will Almond’s little child. 

Daniel Tew, died of dysentery. 

William Smith, 2 years old, died of hiccoughs. 


Anna Abrams, 2% years old, died of worms. 
John Smith, 4 weeks old. 


The widow, Maria Wallrave. 
Gaurretson [Garretson], 18 years old, died of 
smallpox. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1758 


[Third Book, p. 914] 
Paul Paulson, 22 years old, died of a cough. 


24. This is the last entry in Acrelius’ hand. 
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May 29. Philip Staalcop, 37 years old, [died] of pleurisy. 
ee Benjamin Graham. 


John Vaneman. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1759 
[Third Book, p. 914} 


JANUARY Anders Tranberg. 

Aes William Emson [Empson]. 

JUNE 8. Jesper Justice of Wilmington. 

see Peter Petersen’s daughter Rebecka. 


Morten Morten’s wife, Sarah. 
[Page 915:] 
Christina Ogle.?°® 


AUGUST 15. Morten Morten’s daughter Elisabeth. 
21. Paul Justice. 
26. Carl Springer, Senior. 
5 Joseph Morton’s daughter. 
Peter Petersson, Senior’s, daughter. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1760 
[Third Book, p. 915] 


AUGUST 8. Gustave Justis, born 1686, February 8, died of cancer. 
12. Henry Colesberry, died of consumption. 


SEPTEMBER 30. Herr Pastor Nordenlind, [died] of jaundice. 


NovEMBER 22. Walborg Claeson, [died] of old age. 66 years old. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1761 
[Third Book, p. 915] 


January 10. Robbert Robbinsson’s wife, Eleonora, died in childbed. 


25. The Ogle family had a cemetery on their own property, near Newark, Dela- 
ware, but Christina (sometimes called Catharina) Springer, wife of Thomas Ogle, Jr 

remained a member of the Swedish congregation after her marriage (Cf, 1754 Roll eh 
the Christina Congregation, Historical Society of Pennsylvania) and was buried in the 
churchyard. Thomas Ogle, Jr., of Christiana Hundred, a blacksmith, was a son of 
James Ogle, and should not be confused with Thomas Ogle, Sr., of White Clay Creek 
Hundred, his uncle and contemporary. 
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FEBRUARY 7. 


May 29. 
aT. 


JUNE ds 


SEPTEMBER 


NovEMBER 9, 
10. 


DECEMBER 8&8. 
30. 


January 18. 


FEBRUARY 22. 
Marcu 1s 


AUGUST 25. 


NovEMBER 22. 


January 12. 


— 
. 


Welsh’s wife, [died] of dropsy. 


Andrew Justis’ wife, Dorothea, [died] of consumption. 


Edvard Robbinsson [died] of old age, buried at St. James’, 
June 1.76 


John Bird’s wife, Lydia Stilley, died in childbed. 
Michael Jannet. 


Peter Hendrichsson, [died] of dropsy. 


Peter Andersson, [died] of bilious fever. 


John Ahlmond, died of consumption. 


Sarah Hines, Cornelius Hines’ wife, [died] of fever. 


Spencer’s wife. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1762 
; [Third Book, p. 915] 


Anders Justis, [died] of consumption. 


Maria Jaquet, widow, died of old age. 
Thomas Ahlmond, [died] of consumption. 
Salomon Springer’s wife, Margrete. 


John Bird’s wife, Maria Stilley, died of consumption, 
Owan, died of old age, 80 years old. 


Jesper Wallraven’s daughter. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1763 
[Third Book, p. 915] 


Cornelius Wandevar’s [Vandever’s] wife, Margrete, died 
of fever. 
Jonas Wallraven’s son, 2 months old. 


Cornelius Wandevar’s son, [died] of smallpox. 


26. A deposition made May 31, 1735, by Edward Robinson of Mill Creek Hundred 
gave his age as about fifty-nine years and stated that he had lived in New Castle County 
for about fifty-one years. Penn Papers, Three Lower Counties, 1629-1774, p. 167 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
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2. William Vaneman’s son William, [died] of smallpox. 
14. Old Mrs. Kirk. 
19. Charles Stillman’s son John, died of smallpox. 

9 years old. 


21. Timothy Stedham, [died] of old age. 
23. Joseph Taylor, [died] of smallpox. 


6. Jonathan Stilley’s child, 2 years old. 
6. Webster’s child. 
10. Andrew Stilley’s daughter, 17 years old, [died] of smallpox. 


18. James Springer, 60 years, [died] of consumption. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 1764 
[Third Book, p. 915] 


4. Rebeccah Petersson, wife of Peter Petersson, [died] of 
consumption. 


31. Swen Wallraven, Trustee, [died] of consumption and 
fistula. 


1. Mary Claeson, [died] of consumption. 
2. Jesper Paulsson, [died] of Apoplexie [sic]. 71 years old. 


6. Cathrine Springer, daughter of Charles Josep[h]sson 
Springer. 


10. Isaac Wallraven, Justa’s son, [died] of smallpox. 


1, Buried And.[ers] Justis’ daughter Anne, [who died] of 


smallpox. 


21. Isaac, Swen Wallraven’s son, [died] of the smallpox. 


15. John Jennet, 7 months old, [died] of smallpox. 


16, James Senex, Junior’s, daughter Margrete, [died] of 
smallpox. 


29. Peter Parlin, [died] of flux and black vomiting. 


5. Beaven’s wife, [died] of flux. 


10. Elisabeth, James Broom’s daughter, [died] of worms. 
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John Pierce’s son, [died] of flux. 

Philip Staats, [died] of flux. 

John Pierce’s second son, [died] of flux. 

John Pierce’s daughter Margrete, [died] of flux. 
Francis Brewton, [died] of the bloody flux. 
John Pierce’s servant boy, [died] of the flux. 


Anne Cathrine Tranberg, [died] of inward inflammation.27 


Barbarah Stahlkop [Stalcop], [died] of consumption. 
Luloff Stidham’s wife, burnt. 


BURIALS IN THE YEAR 176; 
[Third Book, p. 915] 


Jacob Criag’s [Craig’s, Gregg’s?] wife and child, [died] 
in childbed. 
William Hedges, Esqr., [died] of Cholic [sic]. 


Andrew Justice’s wife. 
Eric Andersson, [died] of age. 


Andrew Justice, [died] of Decay [sic]. 
Jonathan Stilley, [died] of consumption. 


Morten Justice, [died] of age, being 78th [sic]. 


27. Anna Catharina Rudman, daughter of Andreas Rudman, senior of the two mis- 
sionaries who came from Sweden in 1697 to serve the congregations at Wicaco and 
Christina, married Peter Tranberg, who at the time of his death in 1748 was pastor 
of the Holy Trinity congregation. One of their daughters, Elizabeth, widow of Olove 
Parlin, pastor of Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, married Gabriel Springer, vestry- 
man of Holy Trinity Church; another daughter, Rebecca, widow of Adolph Benzel 
(Bonzell), married in 1783 the Honorable William Killen, Chief Justice of Delaware, 


1777-93. 


News Notes And Book Reports 


By Marie WINDELL 


O honor the centennial anniversary of the birth of Howard Pyle, 
March 5, the Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts will hold a com- 
memorative dinner meeting. Although many paintings and sketches by Pyle 
are in private galleries and a large collection of his work is in the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, the Wilmington Society has the largest public collection of 
his paintings and pen drawings. In addition to its permanent Pyle exhibition, 
the Delaware Art Center will have on display, from March 1 to 8, some 
of his less familiar work and a special loan exhibit of Pyle drawings, paint- 
ings, and personalia. 


This issue of Delaware History, which is dedicated to the artist, con- 
tains an account of the Pyle School of Art, as seen through the eyes of a stu- 
dent, N. C. Wyeth, and has as its frontispiece, a photograph of Howard Pyle 
in his studio finishing “The Evacuation of Charlestown.” ‘This painting, 
now on display in the Art Center, was one of the illustrations in his series 


for Lodge’s Story of the Revolution (1898). 


In May, 1899, when Wilmington was becoming a national center for 
art and art education, a Loan Exhibition of paintings and art objects was 
held in the city. Among works by Sully, Darley, and Robert Shaw, and the 
Bancroft Collection of pre-Raphaelites, there were exhibited these patriotic 
paintings by Pyle and another series of his, entitled, ““By Land and Sea.” 
Many of the items on display at that time were later presented either to the 
Art Center or to the museum of the Historical Society. Moreover, Pyle’s 
influence continues locally, for the inception of the Wilmington Society of 
the Fine Arts was the result of the enthusiasm of his friends, who, after his 
death, purchased a collection of his work, which became the permanent Pyle 
exhibition at the Delaware Art Center. 


The paper manufacturer of Wilmington, Joshua Gilpin, when travel- 
ing in Europe in 1798, turned for information on the subject to a member 
of the greatest printing house in Europe, D. Bodoni, in Parma, Italy. The 
letterbook copy of his request is one in a collection of manuscripts pertaining 
to the Gilpin family which has been recently acquired by the Historical So- 
ciety. Joshua’s letters, written abroad, exemplify the extensive interest in 
science of the educated man in that period. In addition to his shipping and 
business concerns in Britain, he traveled and inquired for the latest knowledge 
on papermaking, vine culture, canals, pumps, and medicine. The general 
interest of the father in scientific theory is reflected in his sons by similar 
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activities — Henry Dilworth Gilpin, United States attorney-general, was 
secretary of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and William edited the 
Missouri Argus in St. Louis, explored in the West, and, as the first governor 
of Colorado Territory, in 1861, saved the district for the Union. The Gilpins, 
like some other Delaware families, had invested early in western lands, and 
hence the presence in the collection of some papers referring to one attempt 
of the family to aid its fortunes, long plagued by a series of financial mis- 
fortunes of fires, floods, and business failures. Of particular interest are the 
letters written during the period, 1823-40, by Henry D. Gilpin from Phila- 
delphia and Washington, D. C., to his father, Joshua, then at Kentmere, 
Wilmington. 


A silver commemorative urn, awarded by the State of Delaware to one 
of her naval heroes, Jacob Jones, of Smyrna, has been presented by the heirs 
of the Commodore to the Historical Society, after having been on deposit 
for some time at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. The urn, now on display 
in the Old Town Hall, was ordered by the Delaware legislature in 1813 
to pay tribute to his gallantry on board the ‘‘Wasp” when he captured the 
larger British brig, the “Frolic,” on October 18, 1812. The urn was ready 
for delivery by 1815, but Jones, then a captain, had not visited the state “nor 
been in the vicinity of it,” reported the legislative committee. Indeed, while 
New York City, Philadelphia, and Delaware were planning commemorative 
dinners to award him medals, silver plate, swords of honor, and public grati- 
tude, Jones was working in New York with Fulton on a design for a new 
warship, served on the Great Lakes, and sailed in 1815 with Decatur’s squad- 
ron against the Moroccan pirates in the famous Tripoli campaign. 


The silver urn is about seventeen inches high and twelve inches wide. 
The bulbous portion, which rests on a pediment that, in turn, is supported 
by feet in the form of four hairy paws, carries an engraving of the “Wasp” 
capturing the “Frolic,” and an inscription of tribute to Jones. “Two broad 
handles sweep out over a ram’s head, and surmounting the top is an eagle 
grasping an anchor. Garlands of olive leaves serve as minor decorations. 
Since it has no hallmarks, and the artist is not named in the legislative records, 
the silversmith is unknown. However, a letter in the manuscript collection 
of the Society from a member of the legislative committee suggests that the 
urn was made in Philadelphia. Eventually, two of the medals, awarded to 
Jones by Congress and by the Society of the Cincinnati, will also be given to 
the Society. 


A silver tablespoon, an example of the work of William Poole, of Wil- 
mington, whose work is exceedingly rare, has been acquired by the Society. 
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Born in Wilmington in 1764, Poole was orphaned at fifteen and may have 
been apprenticed soon after. But his silversmithing did not last long, for ten 
years later, 1789, he was a miller on the Brandywine at the present location 
of the waterworks. A Quaker, Poole married Sarah Sharpless, and the 
youngest of his ten children, John Morton Poole, became the father of Mrs. 
Howard Pyle, wife of the artist, the centennial anniversary of whose birth 
this issue of the magazine is celebrating. This spoon, one of a set of six, is 
of the fiddleback pattern, popular around 1800, and hence made after Poole 
had left his trade as a silversmith for that of a miller. 


Another silver item presented by bequest, although made by a Philadel- 
phia silversmith, Edmund Milne, who worked around 1757, has Delaware 
connections of many generations. The ladle was willed to the Society by 
the late Delaware author, Miss Ella Middleton Tybout. Once the property 
of Thomas Cooch and Sarah Griffith, his wife, both of whose initials are 
entwined in the engraving on the back of the handle of the piece, it passed 
from generation to generation, from Thomas Cooch, Jr., to Maxwells and 
Tybouts to the late author. 


Lovers of ancient firearms will be interested in a display of such arms 
in the Old Town Hall, which are from a collection made by the late Colonel 
John R. Brincklé, and presented by Miss Gertrude Brincklé, executrix of the 
estate of the late Colonel Leigh F. J. Zerbee, the former owner. The col- 
lection includes a flintlock gun, stockbranded “Delaware”; a small percussion 
pistol, Allen and Wheelock patent, April, 1845; a pistol marked Palmetto 
Armory, South Carolina, 1852; a revolver, Starr’s patent, 1858; a French 
pinfire pistol, marked “Marietta” I; and a Colt’s revolver, 41 caliber, Army 
type, 1862. 


A tall case clock, made by W. Tomlinson of London, and owned by the 
Ferris family, has been presented by bequest to the Society from the estate of 
Miss Anna M. Ferris, daughter of Benjamin Ferris, author of Original 
Settlements on the Delaware. ‘The clock, seven feet tall, has a block base, 
a plain case, attached columns, and a single hand on the brass face. The de- 
sign of the top of the hood resembles a sarcophagus, a style used in other 
pieces of furniture in the eighteenth century. 


NEw PuBLIcATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


During the precarious existence of the British commonwealth in the 
seventeenth century, when European governments were building mercantile 
empires beyond the seas, and Puritan reformers were planning ideal societies, 
Peter Plockhoy, the Dutch philosopher who founded Swanendael, near Lewes, 
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Delaware, proposed a political society which would have more political and 
religious freedom than his contemporaries — Cromwell and the Puritan 
reformers — would permit. His community was to be directed to aid the 
poor in the Low Countries, who did not benefit from the influx of wealth 
even during the Dutch “Golden Age.” Leland and Marvin Harder have 
written a careful and detailed biography of Plockhoy from Zurik-zee, the Study 
of a Dutch Reformer in Puritan England and Colonial America, which was 
published in 1952 as No. 2 of the Mennonite Historical Series, in Newton, 
Kansas. Since there are practically no extant records concerning the settle- 
ment of the Valley of the Swans, a study of Plockhoy’s writings is necessary 
to infer what the one-year settlement, there, might have been. His advocacy 
of political, economic, and social change grew out of his profound religious 
convictions, point out the Harders, for the members of the community were 
on equal terms: no one was to strive for any special political power and all 
were guaranteed freedom of conscience. To the account of Plockhoy and 
the identification of his writings, by the senior author, which previously ap- 
peared in the March, 1949, issue of Delaware History, the Harders have 
added a European background of Dutch Mennonite theories and theorists and 
reproductions of Plockhoy’s writings in facsimile and translation. 


The definitive catalog of portraits and miniatures by Charles Willson 
Peale has been compiled by Charles Coleman Sellers and published as the 
third volume of his illuminating study of this Revolutionary painter of America. 
The first two volumes, published in 1939 and 1947, respectively, contain the 
biography of the artist: Charles Willson Peale, Early Years, and Later Life, 
both published by the American Philosophical Society in its Transactions. 
His portable painting kit permitted Peale to catch Revolutionary figures on 
the fly, and so, for example, we have his portraits of statesmen and the mili- 
tary at Valley Forge. His portraits of Delawareans include those of Thomas 
McKean (six) ; John Dickinson (four) ; and one each of Gunning Bedford, 
Jr., the Signer ; Eleazer McComb; Colonel Allen McLane; Sarah Jones Milli- 
gan, of New Castle, the mother-in-law of Louis McLane; Bishop William 
White, also a trustee of Wilmington Academy; and Mrs. Charles G. Ridgely, 
of Dover. The book is handsomely illustrated by 451 plates arranged, on 
the whole, chronologically in the order of their composition, and contains a 
list, arranged alphabetically, and a generous description of each of the 1046 
paintings and their subjects. Whatever evidence remains for the existence 
of those pictures that have not been located is offered, and enlightening de- 
tails of the relation between the painter and his subject are also included. 


Another biography, in one volume, of the same artist is the work by 
Berta N. Briggs, whose study, Charles Willson Peale, was published in 262 
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pages, by McGraw-Hill, in 1952. It, also, is based on extensive research in 
the original Peale manuscripts. 


A “Brandywine” watermark, used by the Gilpins in paper made in Dela- 
ware’s earliest mill, 1787, illustrates the chapter on paper and mills in Dela- 
ware to be found in Dard Hunter’s monograph, Papermaking in Pioneer 
America, published by the Pennsylvania University Press, in 1952, in 193 
pages. he operation of the mill was highly successful, and specimens of the 
writing and printing papers that have been preserved, points out Mr. Hunter, 
reveal a quality of material and workmanship unsurpassed by that of any 
European or American mills of that period. This excellence was achieved 
despite the fact that Joshua was only twenty-two years of age when he estab- 
lished the mill, and Thomas at nineteen became manager when Joshua 
left for Europe. Thomas was also responsible for building and operating the 
first papermaking machine in America, which, put into operation in 1817, 
eventually revolutionized the making of paper. <A checklist of American 
papermakers, 1690-1817, is included that describes the watermark of the 
maker, when known. 


The story of the early years of the American Navy from the French and 
Indian War to the Battle of New Orleans is a stirring and colorful one when 
studied by means of such a collection of fine prints as are presented in the 
illustrated catalog by Irving S. Olds of. his collection of American historical 
prints, and a few maps and paintings, entitled, Bits and Pieces of American 
History as Told by a Collection of American Naval and Other Historical 
Paintings, Including Portraits of American Naval Commanders and Some 
Early Views of New York, privately printed in 1951 (463 pages, 129 plates, 
indexed). The 500 prints are a large increase over those in the similar catalog 
by the Grolier Club and represent such engravers as William Strickland and 
Thomas Birch. Among the sixty-six portraits is that of Thomas Macdonough, 
victor of the Battle of Lake Champlain. The prints include, besides many 
major naval engagements in which Delawareans participated, the arrival of 
the French fleet under Comte d’Estaing at the mouth of the Delaware in 1778. 


The Delaware Citizen, by Cy Liberman and James M. Rosbrow, was 
published by the authors in 1952, in 448 pages, and is indexed. A brief 
résumé of the history of settlement before 1682 and of the earlier state con- 
stitutions precedes the primary consideration, which is, a discussion of the 
State Constitution of 1897 and the practical working of the party system 
and the various departments of both the state and local governments. Written 
in an informal style, the work should have its greatest appeal as a secondary 
school text on Delaware government. Much information on the subject is 
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of easy access here. However, perhaps to hurry publication, the authors al- 
lowed some historical errors to creep in, an unfortunate event if the work is 
used as a text. 


Since Delaware is one of the few commonwealths which still may be 
referred to as a common law state, there is relatively little statutory inter- 
ference with rules governing contracts and torts, and much of the body of 
our civil law has been developed by the courts, points out Paul Dolan in an 
article in the Dickinson Law Review (January, 1952). During the last half 
century the legislative assembly has accepted the common law as the basis of 
public policy formation, and Delaware courts have consistently remained 
aloof from such policy-forming aspects of government. In this period, the 
Delaware Supreme Court has labored in three fields of jurisprudence, namely, 
to apply the common law to cases involving contracts and torts; to adjust the 
legislative process to the new constitution; and to define the powers of the 
several state courts, again reviewing the common law in the light of the new 
constitution. A history of ‘““The Supreme Court of Delaware, 1900-1950,” by 
Professor Dolan, was published in the Review (Vol. LVI, pp. 166-76). 


The Report of the New Castle Tercentenary Commission to the Gover- 
nor and to the 117th General Assembly, December 1, 1952, by Miss Jean- 
nette Eckman, might well form a model for the planning of other celebrations 
similar to the one in New Castle in June, 1951. After a study of the history 
to be celebrated, the commission designed the occasion to have historical value in 
itself. The publicity centered about a wider dissemination of knowledge of the 
history of the Dutch colony at what is now New Castle; other organizations, 
including this Society, and schools co-operated with the commission by in- 
tensive research, publications, or a display of Dutch materials to illustrate 
the founding of the colony. Such shocks during the planning as the outbreak 
of the Korean War and a contraction of funds were successfully overcome. 
The report contains the program of the tercentennial day, the addresses of 
the speakers, and a summary of earlier celebrations of certain anniversaries 
of Dutch settlement. 


The location of the site of the fort and stockade, built by the first Dutch 
colony in Delaware, in 1631, which has been the goal of a recent project of 
the Sussex County Archaeological Association, was a race with time to investi- 
gate an historic site. As frequently happens, the needs of the present rarely 
permit the historian to pause for an answer. According to a map of the stock- 
ade by De Vries in his rare Korte Historiael (1655), a large house standing 
within it would appear to be somewhere on the site of the old cemetery at 
the end of Pilottown Road, Lewes. Since the vestry of St. Peter’s Church, 
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now needing the area immediately for burials, plans to landscape and use it, 
the Association undertook to dig in the upper three feet before it was forever 
too late to find some indication in the soil where stood the line of the palisade. 
It is now compiling a report on its findings. As Orville H. Peets warned 
in the February, 1952, issue of the Archeolog, “later generations are certain 
to judge us severely if we neglect to make such efforts as may be reasonably 
expected of us in investigating this presumably important site.” Partial re- 
ports on the diggings were published in the November, 1952, issue of the same 
journal. 


The description by Washington Irving in his Knickerbocker’s History 
of the struggle between the Dutch and John Rising and the surrender of 
Fort Christina on September 25, 1655, for which Irving has been criticized, 
follows very closely the account by William Smith in the latter’s History of 
the Province of New York (1757). Henry M. Lydenberg, in his article, 
“Irving’s Knickerbocker and Some of Its Sources,’ proves Irving’s prepara- 
tion from the original sources of the history of New York, in contrast to 
various misinterpretations by Irving biographers, by means of a comparison 
of many points in the history which show how closely his account followed 
the originals. The article was published in two parts in the November and 
December, 1952, issues of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library (Vol. 
LVI, pp. 544-53, 596-619). 


Two Delaware families, the Bayards and the Loockermans, had direct 
family ties with the two antagonists in New York who struggled for political 
control in the interim period after the Glorious Revolution in England and 
the accession of William and Mary to the English throne in 1689. Jacob 
Leisler, uncle-in-law of Nicholas Loockerman, of Dover, and his associates 
ruled the city from June, 1689, until 1691 when the Crown delegated control 
to the faction headed by his principal enemy, Nicholas Bayard. The records 
of the trial, hitherto unpublished, which resulted in the condemnation of Leisler 
to death for treason, have been edited by Lawrence H. Leder and _ pub- 
lished in the October, 1952, issue of the New-York Historical Society Quar- 
terly (Vol. XXXVI, pp. 431-57). Leisler’s execution, called “judicial mur- 
der” by his supporters, kept the province in political turmoil for two decades. 
Ironically, Bayard, in turn, was tried in 1702 for high treason under a law he 
himself had secured a decade earlier to suppress the Leisler party. 


The first meeting of members of the Society of Friends in New Castle was 
held by George Fox on September 15, 1672, in the house of the governor, 
John Carr. At the “pretty large” gathering, which Fox described in his 
journal, were “the heads of the town... and most of the town, the governor 
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and his wife, and the sheriff, and the scout [schout].””. On his way down 
from New York toward Maryland, he and his party had first passed over 
“a desperate river of rocks and broad stones,’ probably the Brandywine, 
“very dangerous to us and our horses,” which later had to swim the “bad 
and miry” Christiana, and some of which “were like to have lain bogged there.” 
But the difficulties of the group were not ended, for the “Indians at Delaware 
lay in wait to cut off some of our company as they passed that way,” but, 
providentially, “Their design was discovered, one being hanged at Delaware 
two or three days before we came thither.” A new edition of Fox’s journal, 
to replace the Ellwood text of 1694, has been prepared by John L. Nickalls, 
with an introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall and an epilogue by H. J. Cad- 
bury, published in 1952 by the Cambridge University Press, indexed, in 789 
pages. Most of the journal is composed of latter-day reminiscences, but the 
American diaries were written in little home-made pocket notebooks beside 
campfires and in pioneer log houses. While the substance of the diaries ap- 
peared in the 1911 Journal (Cambridge University), they are given in full 
in this 1952 edition. 


The Anglican clergy in Delaware in 1709 must be ‘“‘musquito proof,” 
reported the Reverend John Talbot to his superiors in England, when he 
described the fate of one of his fellow ministers, ‘“Poor Brother Jenkins at 
Appoquinimy [who] was baited to death by .. . blood thirsty Gal Knippers”’ 
and left Delaware for Philadelphia, only to die immediately from the effects 
of the fever he had acquired. Some of the difficulties of the clergy of the 
early Episcopal churches of the Middle States appears in Early English 
Churches in America, 1607-1807, by Stephen P. Dorsey, published by the 
Oxford University Press, in 1952, in 206 pages. The primary emphasis, 
however, is upon the exterior and interior architectural details and furniture 
of the principal churches of the area. In Delaware, the study includes Old 
Swedes (Holy Trinity), of Wilmington; Immanuel, of New Castle; Christ 
Church, of Dover; Prince George’s Chapel, of Dagsboro; St. Anne’s, of 
Middletown; Christ Church, near Laurel; and St. George’s Chapel, near 
Angola. The historical introduction refers to the unique role of the Swedish 
clergy in Delaware and investigates the influence of political and liturgical 
developments upon church architecture. Delaware, notes Mr. Dorsey, is al- 
most as closely linked with New Jersey in its early ecclesiastical history, as 
with its fellow commonwealth, Pennsylvania. 


The hazardous trade between the Middle Colonies and the West Indies 
during the Seven Years’ War, as it was threatened by French captures, ship- 
wreck, and disease, is detailed in Joseph Carson’s account of “The Surprising 
Adventures of the Brigantine Rebecca; Incidents in the West India Trade of 
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1762,” printed in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Octo- 
ber, 1950 (Vol. LX, pp. 267-306). A condensation of the article, with an 
emphasis on the relations of the shipowner, Richard Waln, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and the mysterious Button Gwinnett, Signer, of Georgia, appeared in 
the fall issue of the Autograph Collectors’ Journal (Vol. V, pp. 39-44, 61). 


In 1775 two wagons bearing goods from Lorrain, Bolton, and Anderson, 
of Duck Creek, were halted by a British naval customs officer on the road 
through the woods to Georgetown, Maryland. This arrest became the only 
known attempt by the British to extend customs control over inland trans- 
portation prior to the Revolution, O. M. Dickerson points out in his article, 
“The Attempt to Extend British Customs Controls over Intercolonial Com- 
merce by Land,” in the July, 1951, issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly 
(Vol. L, pp. 361-68). Shortly prior to the Revolution the rigorous imperial 
control of the sea commerce, developing after 1767, was extended to include 
inland road transportation. In some areas after 1767, he concludes, customs 
service was the rule of customs racketeers, tempered by mob resistance, as 
local groups spontaneously tried to protect local fair traders. When the 
Duck Creek wagons were stopped by Robert Byrne at Bohemia inlet, he at- 
tempted to confiscate them for lack of certificates and duties paid on their 
goods — rum, sugar, coffee, and piece goods. Dickerson regards this not as 
an isolated episode but as an example of the steady expansion of British control 
over colonial commerce by the Commissioners of Customs. 


An attribution to John Dickinson of the authorship of 4 Caution: or, 
Reflections on the Present Contest between France and Great-Britain, 
a pamphlet printed by B. F. Bache, in February, 1798, has been made by 
William G. Soler in the January, 1953, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (Vol. LX XVII, pp. 24-31). The pamphlet, writ- 
ten as a warning against American involvement in a war with France, which 
was then contemplating an invasion of England, includes in the last of its 
fourteen pages an ode to the French Revolution. Originally ascribed by the 
bibliographer Charles Evans to William Duane, Mr. Soler bases his con- 
tention primarily on the fact that a copy of the pamphlet exists which has 
marginalia and instructions for the printer in Dickinson’s own hand. 


The ability at tart phrasemaking by Gouverneur Morris, such as his 
scorn of “their suddenly precious rights,’ which the small states wished to 
preserve at the expense of the national government, in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, contributed to his general unpopularity, states his biogra- 
pher, Howard Swiggett, in The Extraordinary Mr. Morris, published in 1952 
by Doubleday & Company, in 483 pages. His retort followed that of Gun- 
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ning Bedford, Jr., who threatened the Convention that if the large states 
were aggrandized at the expense of the small, “the small states [would] find 
some foreign ally.” The author, who had first use of the unexpurgated diaries 
of Morris, emphasizes his subject’s personal, at the expense of his political, 
life during the Federal Period, when Morris was an important international 
political figure. A Federalist with royalist sympathies, Morris wrote John 
Dickinson, “In accepting a republican form of government I not only took it 
as a man does his wife, for better, for worse, but what few men do with their 
wives, I took it knowing all its bad qualities.” 


Not until the years, 1798-1801, when the Sedition Act was debated and 
enforced, did liberty of speech and the press, the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment, become an issue in American politics, points out James Morton Smith 
in his article, ““The Sedition Law, Free Speech, and the American Political 
Process,” in the October, 1952, issue of the William and Mary Quarterly 
(Vol. LX, pp. 497-511). To restrict public criticism in time of peace, the 
Act permitted opposition to take the form of petitions, only, on the presump- 
tion that criticism tended to overthrow the state, which was a concept of En- 
glish common law. One such petition, from the inhabitants of New Castle 
County, is in the library of the Historical Society. The signers, among them, 
Dr. James McCallmont, of New Castle, Archibald Alexander, later a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of militia, and James McCullough, a lieutenant of George 
Read’s militia company in the War of 1812, considered “these laws [Alien 
and Sedition Acts] Unconstitutional—Unnecessary—Impolitic—and of the 
Most Dangerous Tendency: And, therefore, We Pray, That Congress... 
Repeal Them.” 


The chief target of the Sedition Law, passed by the Federalists in 1798, 
was the grandson of Franklin, B. F. Bache, editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, 
the nation’s most influential Democratic-Republican paper. Among other 
editorial scoops, Bache, in his campaign against the Federalists, published 
June 30, 1795, Jay’s treaty with England while the Senate was discussing it 
behind closed doors. Federalist supporters of the treaty thereupon falsely 
accused Bache of treasonable communication with France, notes the same 
author in Part I of his series, “The Aurora and the Alien and Sedition Laws,” 
in the January, 1953, issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (Vol. LX XVII, pp. 3-23). In August, a town meeting of promi- 
nent Wilmingtonians, described as ‘‘the most numerous assembly of the people 
known in this Borough,” was held in the Presbyterian Meeting-House, then 
near the Academy, with Dr. James Tilton in the chair. A committee, in- 
cluding John Dickinson, Tilton, and Caesar A. Rodney, then summarized the 
general opinion of the assembly in a memorial to the President of the United 
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States, which expressed disapproval of the treaty and requested him to with- 
hold his ratification of it. Only two days after Dickinson had read the memo- 
rial publicly, on August 8, Washington happened to pass through Wilmington 
on his way from Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, and the committee could 
conveniently present the memorial to him, but it was without effect, for the 
President signed, and the treaty was adopted. 


The pressure of economic crippling of American commerce by the em- 
bargo of 1807 upon the structure of the Democratic-Republican party in the 
Middle States, rather than in New England, was the reason suggested by 
Jefferson for the reversal of opinion in February, 1809, by Congress and its 
repeal of the embargo. This less noisy but more ominous note of discontent 
from the Middle States and the South was the event precipitating the repeal, 
according to John S. Pancake, in his “Baltimore and the Embargo, 1807- 
1809,” published in the September, 1952, issue of the Maryland Historical 
Magazine (Vol. XLVII, pp. 173-87). 


A resolution by the Delaware legislature in 1831 denouncing the South 
Carolina doctrine of nullification by a state of a Federal tariff law had reper- 
cussions in Ohio politics, reported I. A. Jewett in a letter from Columbus 
to his friend, Joseph Willard, of Massachusetts. The influence of the Ohioans 
who sympathized with the Delaware program, said Jewett, had caused a 
“somerset” of the attitude of the senator, Thomas Morris. Jewett’s letters, 
written between 1831 and 1834, were edited by James T. Dunn and pub- 
lished in the October, 1952, issue of the Bulletin of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio (Vol. X, pp. 257-77). 


“Heard that the Whigs have carried all before them in Delaware,” wrote 
Sidney George Fisher in his diary, October 7, 1840, “an important and un- 
expected triumph.”’ Four days later, he added that “Everything is done to 
keep up the excitement—meetings, speeches, processions are daily & hourly 
held & made & marched throughout the country .... To retain power [the 
Whigs] must flatter the prejudices, adopt the opinions, gratify the passions 
& comply with the wishes of the majority & to do this, they must pursue nearly 
the same courses of the present party.”” But, he reminded himself in a con- 
soling vein, “If their success however has the effect of restoring confidence 
... and of bringing up prices again, so that Henry & myself can sell our bank 
stocks, I shall rejoice.” This selection from his diary is included in one of 
a series of articles entitled, “The Diaries of Sidney George Fisher,” pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, and appeared 
in the January, 1953, issue (Vol. LXXVII, pp. 76-100). 


A reconsideration of the literature of George Alfred Townsend is pre- 
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sented by Augustus H. Able, III, in the Twenty-fifth Series (1952) of the 
Delaware Notes, published by the University of Delaware. Professor Able 
notes that while Townsend’s heritage was of Maryland, he rediscovered senti- 
mentally the state of his nativity, Delaware, only in his middle years. He 
was a shrewd observer with a camera eye and had plain and honest compe- 
tence as a journalist, but his literary reputation for his half-literature, half- 
journalism, was brief and of his own time. The republication of Townsend’s 
Campaign of a Non-Combatant as Rustics in Rebellion, which is a graphic 
account of the Civil War in Virginia in 1862, has raised the question of other 
possibly neglected items of Townsend. Professor Able concludes, after an 
evaluation of their literary quality, that such neglected items have been justly 
treated, and that Townsend more properly belongs to social history as an ex- 
ample of a recorder of the commonplace than as a literary figure. 


About two hundred settlers on the Delaware in the seventeenth century 
spoke Finnish, but it was a dead language in the river colonies by the middle 
of the eighteenth century, conclude A. R. Dunlap and E. J. Moyne, of the 
University of Delaware, in their study, ““The Finnish Language on the Dela- 
ware,” in the May, 1952, issue of American Speech (Vol. X XVII, pp. 81-90). 
The early demise of Finnish resulted from the use of Swedish as the official 
language of the church, the government, and the schools. It apparently had 
no influence upon the other languages in the area, although there still remain 
a few vestiges among contemporary American names. 


In 1784 in Wilmington, Delaware, there was published by James Adams 
one of the most valuable items of Americana, John Filson’s work, The Dis- 
covery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke. For this publication, 
Filson wrote the first biography of Daniel Boone and inserted the first map 
ever made specifically of Kentucky. An account of Filson’s birth in the Bran- 
dywine Valley and education at Nottingham Academy appears in the January, 
1953, issue of the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
(Vol. XI, pp. 58-66), in an article by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., entitled 
“John Filson: Early Kentucky Historian.” An original map of Wilmington, 
on parchment, and drawn by Filson in 1785, is in the library of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. 


The growing appetite for pictures in America has been fostered by our 
illustrators who have produced a great body of popular art. Howard Pyle, 
the most important force in illustration of his day, has been a continuing in- 
fluence that is to be felt in contemporary work, states Henry C. Pitz in his arti- 
cle, “Howard Pyle, Father of American Illustration,” in the December, 1951, 
issue of American Artist (Vol. XV, pp. 44-47ff). With all of Pyle’s out- 
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pouring of text and pictures in the Eighties and Nineties, which was enough 
to have exhausted the energies of four or five reasonably gifted men, Pyle 
found time to carry out a third great undertaking, his School of Art. Scarcely 
an important American illustrator is not in debt to him for his pictures and 
example, concludes Pitz. 


A Delaware portraitist, Bass Otis, made the first recorded lithograph, 
published in America, in 1819, although artists working abroad had made them 
as early as twenty years before. A first issue of this Otis lithograph is repro- 
duced in the November, 1952, issue of the Old Print Shop Portfolio (Vol. 
XII, p. 60). The print shows a farmhouse, a stream, and bridge in a “liney” 
technique, and measures only a little more than three by four inches. 


A facsimile reproduction of the official map of the siege of Yorktown, 
dated October 29, 1781, and drawn by Captain Jean-Baptiste Gouvion, of 
the French Royal Engineers, has been published by the National Archives, 
as No. 21 of its “Facsimile Series.” No. 22 of the series is a reproduction 
of the reading copy of Washington’s Inaugural Address of 1789. Historical 
introductions to the two items offer brief backgrounds for understanding and 
appreciating the two. Copies of the numbers may be secured from the Na- 
tional Archives or from the Superintendent of Documents, National Printing 
Office, for seventy-five cents each. 


“Never was a shower of hail so thick as the shot whistling about our ears,” 
was the description of the Battle of Plattsburg on Lake Champlain in 1814, 
one of the most decisive engagements ever fought by the American navy. The 
victory, which resulted in the British retreat from the Great Lakes, was ef- 
fected by the planning of Commodore Thomas Macdonough, the celebrated 
naval officer from Delaware. A detailed description of the battle and a biog- 
raphy of the Commodore are to be found in William R. Folsom’s paper, “The 
Battle of Plattsburg,” in the October, 1952, issue of the Vermont Quarterly 
(Vol. XX, pp. 235-59). 


The gunlock maker, William Jones, of Kent County, Delaware, who was 
“very ingenious at any kind of whitesmiths business, and even at blacksmiths 
work,” had run away in 1775 from his mistress, Mrs. Sarah Jones, widow, 
who advertised his flight in the Pennsylvania Packet. Her skilled indentured 
servant is included in the checklist of Early American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850, 
by Henry J. Kauffman, published by the Stackpole Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 94 pages. Other Delaware gunsmiths, however, such as 
Duncan Beard, who though better known for his making of clocks also made 
gunlocks for the Continental forces, and Frederick Shraeder, of Wilmington, 
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are not to be found here. Understandably, the partiality of Germans to follow 
this trade is notable. 


Baron Ludwig von Closen, a German from Mannheim in the Palatinate, 
who journeyed from Philadelphia to Baltimore and from Chester to Elkton 
on foot in September, 1781, is one among those treated in the article, “Eight- 
eenth Century Maryland Through the Eyes of German Travelers,” by Paul 
G. Gleis, pages 41-53 in the Twenty-Eighth Report of the Society for the 
History of the Germans in Maryland (1953). A young German physician, 
Dr. John David Schoepf, also traveled, and more conveniently, through Dela- 
ware, in his peregrinations from New Jersey to the South, 1783-84. 


Women were in the majority among the first Quakers to visit continental 
America, concludes Kenneth L. Carroll in his article, “Maryland Quakers 
in the Seventeenth Century,” in the December, 1952, issue of the Maryland 
Historical Magazine (Vol. XLVII, pp. 297-313). One of the largest re- 
corded early missionary parties of Friends came here in 1681 when Elizabeth 
Carter was accompanied by eleven men and women on her “‘travailes to 
Delaware.” 


Dr. William Thornton, first architect of the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., and first head of the Patent Office, heroically saved the Office and its 
records from being burned by the invading British in 1814. One of his rea- 
sons for doing so, Willis Thornton points out in the Fall, 1952, issue of the 
Autograph Collectors’ Journal (Vol. V, pp. 38ff) was his interest in saving 
an experimental musical instrument of his own construction, which involved 
an early attempt at mechanical sound reproduction. ‘Thornton, a Quaker 
and active in the early antislavery movement, was naturalized in Delaware, 


January 7, 1788. 


Those readers of this magazine, who, working in the local field, have 
the opportunity to edit historical manuscripts for publication, will enjoy and 
value the Bulletin of the National Archives, No. 7, entitled, Historical Edit- 
ing, by Clarence E. Carter, whose voluminous editorial labors include the 
publication, Territorial Papers of the United States. ‘The seeker for particu- 
lar rules will not find them here, although the general discussion of policies 
and problems will, interpreted with care and reason, offer suggestions for ef- 
fective action in specific cases. His principle to adhere to in time of tran- 
scription and printing is admirable: to put on the page “exactly what flowed 
from the pen of the writer—his inaccuracies, his aberrations, his awkward 
construction, his ambiguities, and his archaic phraseology. ‘There is no school 
that teaches this skill; it can only be learned through experience.” 
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Dr. James Tilton, of Wilmington, was one of the Delaware alumni 
among the distinguished early graduates of West Nottingham Academy, 
founded by Samuel Finley in 1744. A short history of this first Presbyterian 
academy by Bert S. Thomas appeared in the April, 1952, issue of the Daugh- 
ters ofthe American Revolution Magazine (Vol. LXXXVI, pp. 451ff). 
Beginning in the March issue (pages 311-15) of the same magazine and con- 
tinuing through subsequent issues, is a study by Mrs. Benjamin W. Ingram 
of the six Alexanders who signed the Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which includes a genealogy of their descendants. An additional series 
of particular interest to Delaware readers is the compilation of Cecil County 
wills, of Maryland, copied by the Head of Elk Chapter of the Society and 
published in the same magazine, beginning with the April, 1952, issue, pages 
481-86, and including wills dated from 1675 to 1745. 


Illustrations of various types of early locomotives that shuddered along 
the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad make railroad history enter- 
taining in d Picture History of B & O Motive Power, by Lawrence W. Sagle, 
published by Simmons-Boardman, of New York, in 1952, in 82 pages. The 
earliest locomotives include the “Tom Thumb,” the first locomotive built in 
ae and the later (then 
large) “camels.” ‘The book is a revision and expansion of a series of articles 
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America, and the “grasshoppers,” “crabs,” “muddiggers, 
on the subject, originally appearing in the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine 


(1945-50). 


Bringhurst’s Drug Store, located at the corner of Fourth and Market 
Streets, in Wilmington, and founded early in the nineteenth century, had 
a wide and varied collection of early druggists’ equipment and displays. This 
historical pharmacy was purchased after the death of the last proprietor, 
Henry R. Bringhurst, and presented to the Marine Museum, in Mystic, 
Connecticut. A brief account of the museum is given in the Summer, 1952, 


issue of the American Heritage (Vol. III, pp. 53-55). 


The largest group of Amish in the United States is not in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, as is commonly supposed, but in northeastern Ohio. 
A short description of the role of religion in the life of the sect is given by 
John A. Hostetler, a former member, in the same issue of the Heritage (pp. 
4-8). One settlement, as the author points out, is to be found in Delaware. 


Certain theses written recently by graduate students of the University 
of Delaware, which contain historical materials, are the following: Donald 
L. Ball, “Eastern Shore of Maryland Literature” (M. A., 1951); Richard 
P. Bailor, “Crime and Punishment in the Delaware River Area, 1740-1790, 
as Reported in the Philadelphia Newspapers” (M. A., 1951); Earl Jacob 
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Lightcap, Jr., “History of the Presbyterian Church, New London, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, 1726-1951” (M. A., 1951); and Robert G. Weaver, 
“A History of Teacher Education in Delaware, 1829-1915” (M. A., 1951). 


Two of the yarns related by Fan (Nathaniel) Tingle of Indian River 
Hundred have been transcribed from a tape record and published in the Octo- 
ber, 1952, issue of the Delaware Folklore Bulletin (Vol. I, No. 3). The 
folk tales are “How Fan Stole the Middlin’ [salt pork],” and “How Fan 
Collected a Reward [for himself].” This issue also contains a note by Arthur 
R. Dunlap on Delaware place names, and one by Ruthanna Hindes on Christ- 
mas customs in Sussex County. 


The Archaeological Society of Delaware has published in the December, 
1952, issue of its Bulletin (Vol. V, No. 1), a rare monograph originally 
published in 1892 by the Peabody Museum, entitled, “Report Upon Pile- 
Structures in Naaman’s Creek, near Claymont, Delaware,” by H. T. Cresson. 
The author conducted several archaeological projects in Delaware, but 
his excavation of the Claymont pile structure was considered significant upon 
its publication because of the then conflicting opinions of the age of man in 
the Delaware Valley. However, Cresson’s conclusion was that he had found 
an Indian fish weir rather than an ancient river dwelling of a paleolithic man. 
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